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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—— 

With the “SpectaToR” of Saturday, November 5th, will be issued 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eager, 
y ge Carmaux affair has advanced many steps this week. 

M. Loubet on Tuesday signed the award, described else- 
where, reinstating Calvignac, but refusing to reinstate rioters ; 
andit was accepted with growlings by the Company as a judi- 
cial decision. The men, however, though they had pleaded for 
arbitration, refused to abide by the award, and the strike was 
ordered to continue. <A friend of M. Clémenceau, therefore, 
on Thursday, demanded an amnesty for the rioters; but M. 
Loubet refused to grant it, though he was willing, whenever 
the strike should end, to give personal releases from prison, 
without reinstatement in the mine. The Chamber rejected 
the amnesty by 324 to 198, and M. Dumay then proposed that 
the troops sent to Carmaux to maintain order should be with- 
drawn, M. Loubet met this proposal witha direct and almost 
defiant negative, declaring that he was responsible for order, 
and it was negatived by the immense majority of 399 to 90, 
—a most significant incident. The moment the Red Spectre 
is visible, the majority in France is Conservative to the bone. 








Rumours have been flying about all the week of dissensions 
in the Cabinet, and have attracted so much attention that a 
semi-official denial has been put forward. It is also denied 
that Mr. Gladstone intends to avoid the House, “except on 
important days,” the truth being that he will be present when- 
ever wanted, but will avoid the strain involved in the con- 
tinuous management of detailed business. As to dissensions, 
the line between argument and dissension is very difficult to 
draw ; but actual resignations on any decision unconnected 
with Home-rule are very improbable. When the Cabinet 
Committee have finished with that Bill, the test will come; 
and if the Moderates and the Logicians in the Government 
stick together, we shall be a little surprised. There are still 
ten weeks, however, at the least, before the meeting of Parlia- 


ro and, in these days, ten weeks is an appreciable fraction 
or time, 


Thomas Neill, a murderer of unusual depravity, who had 
Poisoned at least four girls in London with the object of 
making their deaths bases for blackmailing, was on Friday 
week found guilty of murdering one of them, and condemned 
to death. He has, it is reported, confessed to some of the 
London murders, and to many others of the same kind com- 
mitted in Canada. He, in fact, made a trade of murder. We 





never remember a criminal for whom so little pity was felt, 
or who was allowed, even by philanthropists, to be so com- 
pletely outside the pale of human sympathy. ‘The single 
question raised is, whether he is sane; but the only argument 
for his insanity is that he selected the men he tried to black- 
mail with a kind of fatuity. His notion, however, evidently 
was that any one with money and character would pay rather 
than face the annoyances generated by an accusation. We 
have said enough elsewhere of his probable motives. 

Mr. George H. M. Owen, Secretary of the North Welsh 
Property Defence Association, sends to Wednesday’s Times a 
most important correspondence between himself and Mr. 
Gladstone’s private secretary on the question whether Mr. 
Gladstone was right in saying that when English landlords 
had reduced their rents by 24 per cent., Welsh landlords 
had only reduced it, on an average, by 7 per cent., while 
in four counties it had not been reduced at all. He shows 
that Mr. Gladstone was relying on Schedule A of the 
Income-tax returns, which does not show either temporary 
reductions of rent, though these in Wales have varied from 
33 to 5 per cent., or the very large set-offs in the shape of 
repairs and improvements which the Welsh landlords in North 
Wales have been in the habit of making to a much greater 
extent than English landlords. But the greatest source of 
error in Mr. Gladstone’s comparison is this,—that England, 
which is a wheat-growing country, suffered enormously more 
than Wales, which grows exceedingly little wheat, so that 
reductions of rent in Wales should only be expected on the 
scale on which they have been made in non-wheat-growing 
English counties; and if the comparison had been instituted 
with such counties, the Welsh landlords would not have been 
found in any way behind the English landlords. In Cheshire, 
Monmouth, Cornwall, Westmoreland, and Devon, the reduc- 
tions of rent, he declares, and the rise and fall in annual values, 
will be found much the same as in Wales; while in Norfolk, 
Essex, and Lincoln, the enormous fall in rents has been due 
to the fall in the price of wheat, which, without such a re- 
duction, cannot compete with the imported wheat. It is 
pretty clear that Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to raise a Welsh 
land question has been imprudent and premature, and founded 
on imaginary assumptions. 


Mr. Courtney delivered an interesting address to his Cornish 
constituents at Menheniot on Monday. The Gladstonians, he 
said, were pledged to do strong things with a very weak 
majority. The country had spoken, but in a very hesitating 
way. Moreover, the majority was very composite, and almost 
any one of its elements might at any time desert Mr. Gladstone. 
This would necessarily make his Government dubious as to 
what it could wisely undertake. But it made it all the more 
the duty of the Opposition not to finesse with any of the dis- 
contented factions to turn out Mr. Gladstone. As long as 
the Ministry were moderate, they should be encouraged in 
their moderation; and they had been very wise and moderate 
in relation to the Trafalgar Square meetings. It was only 
fair that they should have the opportunity of trying to fulfil 
their many great promises, and should not be turned out 
prematurely by a combination of heterogeneous parties. 
Perhaps Mr. Courtney went too far in asking that even Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill should not be condemned unheard. 
In one sense, of course, it cannot be condemned till it has been 
produced. But if Mr. Courtney meant to suggest that even 
Unionists might indulge in a faint hope that Mr. Gladstone 
would produce a safe and satisfactory scheme, he was carrying 
complaisance to a point that suggests compromise of principle. 
We should not ask a man to withhold his judgment as to a 
kicking horse till he had driven it in his own trap, unless he 





wished to see the trap kicked to pieces. 
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Lord Rosebery will have dyspepsia if he does not mind. He 

is the only charming after-dinner speaker left, and, if he does 
not defend himself even’ to rudeness, will be surfeited with 
banquets. At the dinner given by the Lord Mayor on 
Monday to the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, he made 
a most amusing speech, declaring that he had hoped to speak 
on Epsom and Ewell, two parishes he knew so well, and 
which had “no difficult frontier questions.” That hope died 
away, and. then he thought of the Elder Brethren “about 
whom I might have responded usefully, in consequence of 
my total and absolute ignorance of the subject.” Speeches 
on Foreign politics he shunned, for the “best Foreign 
Secretary is‘a dumb Foreign Secretary ;” and “the utterances 
of Foreign Ministers are explosives.” He had been chosen to 
respond for the Lords, and though the Lords would not elect 
him as their representative, not 6 per cent. of that body agreeing 
with his opinions, he could, at all events, say that he welcomed 
the new devotion of Peers to municipal life. He saw four 
Peers in the room, and, of them, one, the Duke of Norfolk, 
was a London County Councillor; another, the Marquis of 
Bute, was frequently Mayor of Cardiff; while he himself had 
held so many municipal offices that he expected soon to find 
himself appointed a turncock ora beadle. There is not much in 
it all, except, perhaps, in the sentence about dumb Foreign 
Secretaries; but there is the something, part wit, part sense, and 
part good nature, that most speedily captures an English 
audience which has dined, and which, though willing to listen 
either to oratory or jokes, is not willing to be preached to. 
Lord Granville’s mantle has again fallen on an Earl. Com- 
moners are too dignified and solemn. 


Lord Rosebery was more serious on Tuesday, when “ in- 
augurating”—why will not “opening” do, as of old ?—the 
free library, generously given by Mr. Passmore Edwards to 
Whitechapel; but he was amusing, too, uttering gravely the 
conceit that, after an election, public opinion, utterly ex- 
hausted, has to go about fora time in a Bath-chair. He was 
eloquent on the value of municipal life, which had suddenly 
revived in London—we wish it had, for the County Council then 
would be a different body—but passed on to a dissertation on 
the value of books, especially cheap books, in raising the com- 
munity till they could even understand “that most marvellous 
production of the Almighty, Shakespeare’s mind.” The grand 
charm of books, however, was as a refuge from the world, as 
Macaulay had sung when Edinburgh expelled him, and as 
Cardinal Newman wrote when he closed a controversy. The 


not allow for the belief of German experts that th 

will be a long one, in which whole armies will “tp, 
The “ Reasons” contain no account of the way in Used 
army of non-commissioned officers now » ie. 
exceeds sixty-six thousand men, is to be obtained he t Whig 
ing to Reuter, the increased outlay will amount a pe at 
besides a capital sum of £3,500,000 more fop ii 
material. It is a dreadful outlook for Europe wit 7 ve 
true, as French and Germans entirely believe, that the Wh 
food and compulsory exercise of the barrac ¥ 
stamina of the whole population. 


ks improve th 


The Prime Minister never displayed his astonishing; 
lectual and physical vigour more remarkably these 
delivery of the first Romanes lecture last Monday at hy 
on the history of Universities, and especially of the tw, 
English Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, W 
somewhat surprised to observe that Mr. Gladstone attr ° 
so much more importance to the influence of laymen 
origination of the two Universities than has nll 
assigned to them. The present:writer has no opinionyand 
right to an opinion on the subject, but certainly many ten 
students hold that, for a couple of centuries at least, th 
Universities were purely ecclesiastical foundations, m 
Gladstone, however, says:—“I have only to observe ¢ ; 
according to the principle of the old English law, the Uni. 
versity as such is a lay and not an ecclesiastical foundatig 
and that this principle is a deep principle, and is also q ° 
principle.” But is it only a legal figment or an historia 
fact? Were not our Universities at their foundation, anj 
long after it, ecclesiastical corporations under ecclesiastie,) 
rule and government ? - 


0 


Mr. Gladstone remarked on the great advantage whid 
Cambridge had over Oxford in the greatness of her Poets 
until, at least, a comparatively late period. And certainly 
not only was Milton, as Mr. Gladstone observed, a Cambridg: 
man, but Dryden, Prior, Gray, Wordsworth, Byron were jl 
Cambridge men, and finally Tennyson. But besides Shelley, 
for whom Oxford cannot take much credit, though Mf, 
Gladstone quoted him as an alumnus of Oxford, that grey 
University can now boast the great names of Arnold, Clough, 
and Newman, who—at least in virtue of the “Dream of 
Gerontius ”—may fairly rank asa poet no less than a the. 
logian. We suspect, however, that the special University t 
which they belonged had little to do with the genius of any 
of our poets, except Arnold, Clough, and Newman, who wer 





whole speech was excellent; but why does Lord Rosebery | 
stoop to use the word “ democratic,” as if it were an adjective 
of admiration? It includes badness as well as goodness, 
sometimes more badness than goodness; and so Lord 
Rosebery would let us know if he wore his thoughts 
outside. Nor are we at all sure that the influence of 
literature, whether cheap or dear, is either democratic or 
democratising. The reading classes in our day grow Con- 
servative, as Mr. Gladstone recently complained, and unless 
we mistake the symptoms, culture tends to produce a violent 
difference of classes. Lord Rosebery and his groom can 
understand one another about a horse, but not about a poet. 
We quite believe the Daily News’ story of the coalheaver who 
recently corrected a lecturer’s Greek; but we suspect that 
coalheaver voted on the Unionist side. Certainly a working 





gardener we know of, who can quote most English poets with | % 
| for professional success. 

Sema | men who are greater than their work, and who do not merg? 
The Cologne Gazette has obtained a copy, officially admitted | themselves in practical life. 


intelligence, does. i 


to be aceurate, of the paper of “ Reasons” for the new mili- | 
tary law before the Federal Council. These reasons are briefly | 


all three profoundly influenced by the genius of Oxford 
Neither Pope nor Cowper were University men at all, and 
some of those we have named cared little for their Uni. 
versity, and associated their University life rather with their 
prose than their poetry. 


Amongst members of a different class Mr. Gladstone pail 
a most eloquent tribute to Bishop Butler, whom he deseribed, 
in Shelley’s words, as one of “the inheritors of unfulfilled 
renown,” and he also gave great credit to Archbishop Lani, 
of whom he said that Lord Macaulay had greatly underrated 
his capacity and influence, nay, that Laud had given “to 
the Anglican polity and worship what was, in the main, th 
impress of his own mind.” In the concluding passages of his 
lecture, Mr. Gladstone deprecated most eloquently that view 
University which makes it its duty to prepare its students 
Its true ideal, he said, is to train 


Mr. J. A. Froude, the Professor of Modern History, & 


that conscription has been much extended in neighbouring and | livered his inaugural lecture at Oxford on Wednesday. He 
hostile countries, so that in France the army on a peace footing | had come back, he said, to Oxford, but no more to the Oxford 


numbers 519,000 men, and she will have in twenty-five years | which he knew. 


Keble and Newman were gone, and th 












4,053,000 trained men; while in Russia—excluding the army 
in Asia—the peace establishment is 887,000 men, and her 
army in twenty-three years will include 4,556,000 men. It is 


indispensable, therefore, for Germany to “ absorb every really | 
able-bodied man,” and it is proposed to raise her army in | 


peace to 492,000 men (excluding officers), and the annual re- 


eruiting to 235,000 men, who, however, will serve only two | 


years, so that in twenty-five years, allowing for ascer- 
tained waste, she may have at her disposal 4,409,000 drilled 

These numbers seem to be in excess of any need; 
we have pointed out elsewhere, English opinion does 


soldiers. 
but, ‘as 





system which produced such men was gone with them. Pro- 
fessor Froude evidently regretted the old lines of the Oxford 
education. Perhaps he thought the modern system much t0 
ambitious, eclectic, and vacillating in its aims; but, of course, 
in an introductory lecture to his course on Modern History, 
| he could not enter on a criticism of the various new schods 
and their defects. He treated Butler’s view of human life 
a state of probation, of the ultimate end of which wé know 
very little, as “still the most reasonable that had yet beet 
offered.” He expressed his doubts whether a law of progres 
in human life could be discovered, ‘and did not think the 
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a . ae + % y 
at Middle Ages so miserable as was 
state of wt gating o kcueaa of English history, there 
often asset Eas relation between high and low” than there 
was once a cen time. He thought the healthiest condition 
js at the pre society is when the wise rule the ignorant 
of es han ded authority over high and low, rich and 
; with toe so, if they would only rule them in the 
J “ ts of the ignorant, and not in their own interest. But 
agony selfish caste-rule often much worse than the groping 
od blundering of popular rale ? 

gir John Lubbock made on Wednesday an able speech to 


n Chamber of Commerce, in which he propounded 


do 
the lee not for curing the Indian Silver difficulty, but for 


nee it. He did not believe, he said, in bimetallism, 
because half the product of the silver and gold mines being 


ased in the arts could not be affected by currency legislation, 
and, if not so affected, would in any possible case vary in 
proportionate value according to the amount of production 
and its cost. Nor could he think that, in view of the appre- 
ciation of gold, the States with gold currency would fail to 
yesist the new demand which would be created for it by 
adopting it as the standard for India. And, lastly, he could not 
approve the shutting of the Indian Mints until he was assured 
that its effect would not be to discredit the rupee in the minds 
of the population of India, a result which might have incalcu- 
lable effects. He should prefer himself to tax the coinage of 
the rupee, say, 10 per cent., for the benefit of the Indian 
Treasury, the effect of which would be to appreciate the rupee 
in its relation to gold, and at the same time to increase the 
revenue. That sounds right, and would be very pleasant to 
the Indian Government; but it rather increases our in- 
tellectual difficulty, which is this: All monometallists say, 
and we should primd facie agree, that no action of any 
Government can alter the ratio between gold and silver, 
that being a question of their relative supply and demand. 
Sir J. Lubbock agrees with this, but then observes that taxa- 
tion at the Mints will alter the ratio. If so, then State action 
can alter it, and the first idea of the bimetallists, however 
unsound their method may be, is in principle correct. 


Mr. Balfour, on Thursday, made a long and bold speech at 
Manchester, in favour of bimetallism—premising, however, 
that he spoke neither for his party nor his colleagues, but 
only for himself. His idea is that the appreciation of gold, 
which goes on continuously, and has no visible limit, is an 
injury to the world; that it is necessary to found currency on 
the wider basis of the two metals; and that a ratio between 
the two can be maintained by the Governments of the world. 
He maintains that the contrary theory, that the price of a 
commodity is outside the reach of legislation, is untrue, for 
that legislation does affect the value of silver both in 
England and France. “Of all conceivable systems of cur- 
rency, that is the worst which gives you a standard steadily, 
continuously, and indefinitely appreciating,’—a remark cer- 
tainly true of National Debts, though, owing to the recent 
reductions of interest, their increasing pressure is unperceived. 
Mr. Balfour thinks the danger in India most serious, and, as 
we understand, would act with energy and decision to prevent 
it. He does not, however, state his plan with distinctness, 
leaving it doubtful if he would fix a ratio by a treaty among 
the Powers, or simply induce them all to make silver dearer 
by universal taxation. The latter, we agree with Sir J. 
Lubbock, would be the easier way, because it would greatly 
tempt the poorer treasuries. 


There has been this week an odd incident at Birmingham. 
A convention, to consider the proper steps for the emancipa- 
tion of women, was sitting there,—apparently, very thinly 
attended, most of the Birmingham women being much better 
employed,—when a delegate from London, Miss Cozens, said 
that there had been enough of talk. The time had come for 
action. If they could not otherwise secure a victory over 
men, who had from the beginning been the worst foes of 
women, they should use a little dynamite. That would bring 
them to their senses. So far from the suggestion of dynamite, 
at all events, bringing men to their senses, it seems to have 
brought women to a clear consciousness of their nonsenses, for 
the evening meeting which followed this remarkable sugges- 
tion, and which should have been a popular one, was a great 
failure. Miss Cozens, by her valiant suggestion, had blown 
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After all, men are, as a general rule, more interesting to 
women than their own sex, just as women, as a general rule, 
are more interesting to men than their own sex, and foolish 
Miss Cozens brought this home to her audience. When women 
came to ask themselves whether they would like to blow up 
men with dynamite,—instead of with reproaches, which only 
betray the deepest interest,—they felt the full absurdity of 
the situation, and probably thought that they had better drop 
the agitation and stay at home. 


We need hardly say that the violent Vivisection controversy, 
which has been going on during the last three weeks, has been 
to us a very painful one, because it is impossible to deny that 
those with whom our own sympathy is the deepest, have been 
culpably careless in the statement of facts. We have never 
believed that the English Vivisectionists have been nearly as 
indifferent about anzsthetising the creatures on which they 
operate, as the Victoria Street Society allege. So far as 
anesthetics can be given consistently with their scientific 
ends, we believe them to be perfectly honest in sharing the 
desire of all humane men to spare all the pain they can to 
the creatures on which they experiment, and we have no 
doubt that Mr. Victor Horsley especially has been per- 
sonally conscientious in that matter, though he evidently 
feels no sort of scruple about inflicting very acute pain on the 
feelings of human beings whom he accuses of intentional 
fraud,—of which they are quite as incapable as he himself 
is. But he has certainly made out his case against the 
very gross inaccuracy of some of his opponents, and, in 
spite of all our deep sympathy with, and profound respect 
for, Miss Cobbe, we profoundly regret that the mention of 
the administration of anesthetics was so often carelessly 
omitted from the evidence cited to prove charges which she 
herself well understood to be of the gravest character. Of 
course, what Mr. Victor Horsley says of her is due either to 
mere temper or toa deliberate design to get an action for libel 
brought against him. It will be well, we think, for him if he 
can congratulate himself on as stainlessly sincere a character 
as hers. Still, prejudice must have very seriously blinded 
both her and her coadjutors before they could have fallen 
into so many errors of omission or confusion as have been 
made good against them. To confound experiments on living 
animals with the dissection of corpses, as appears to have 
been twice done, is culpable carelessness. 


At the meeting at St. James’s Hall on Thursday, Bishop 
Barry made a very good speech, frankly regretting the grave 
errors into which he had been led. The Anti-Vivisectionists, 
amongst whom we are proud to reckon ourselves, are bound, 
we think, to give their opponents credit for wishing to avoid 
the infliction of pain wherever they themselves do not speak 
in Dr. Klein’s heartless fashion on the subject. But the 
Vivisectors must never forget that, however reluctant they 
may be to inflict pain, they themselves emphatically insist 
and maintain that, for an adequate purpose, they may inflict 
even torture. We have never met with a single great 
medical authority who would assert that there was any ade- 
quate result from the anguish inflicted by Professor Ruther- 
ford on thirty-six dogs, whose livers he opened, and treated 
for eight hours with various injections, simply to ascertain the 
effect of different drugs on the secretion of bile, and all without 
administering any anesthetic,—for the wish to believe ewrare 
an anesthetic is almost certainly the father to the thought 
that is one, which no less an authority than Claude Ber- 
nard utterly denied. Nevertheless, we never yet met with 
any medical authority who would condemn that series of most 
painful experiments by one of their fellow-workers. Even 
the late Dr. Carpenter, one of the most humane of men in every 
relation of life, went so far as to assert before the Commission 
(questions 5,604-5,615) that there was no moral limit to the 
anguish which ought to be inflicted by a competent physiolo- 
gist, if a great physiological discovery might properly be 
anticipated from the infliction of that agony. That is the 
principle against which we protest with all our might, and it 
is against that principle, as we believe, that the Victoria Street 
Society wages just and, we hope, internecine war. It seems to 
us far more menacing to the moral nature of man than 
auspicious for his scientific nature. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





up the very little zeal in the cause that there was before. 


New Consols (23) were on Friday 96}. 
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MR. COURTNEY’S ADVICE TO THE LIBERAL | unite to condemn. Now it seems to us to be th 
UNIONISTS. 


R. COURTNEY in his speech on Monday in Corn- 
J wall, gave, on the whole, admirable advice to the 
Liberal Unionists, though we cannot agree in the depreca- 
tory tone with which he spoke of anything like sharp 
criticism on Mr. Morley’s Evicted Tenants’ Commission. 
We are completely with him in thinking that so far as the 
landlords and the evicted tenants whose places have never 
been filled up, can agree to come to terms, we have no 
manner of right to put difficulties in the way of their 
coming to terms. But to appoint a commission directed 
to facilitate their coming to terms, seems to us going out 
of the way to shield those who have grasped at what was 
not honestly theirs, from the consequences of their own 
breaches of contract, and to smooth the path of the Govern- 
ment in compounding with an unscrupulous and greedy 
ally for their submission to whose dictation they ought to 
suffer soon, as they will certainly suffer much. With this 
exception, however, the general tone of Mr.Courtney’s advice 
is as good as it could possibly be. He sees clearly that the 
true duty of the Liberal Unionists is as much to moderate 
the bitterness of the Tories now, as it was to stimulate the 
Liberalism of the Tories before the General Election. It 
is of the first importance that no undue eagerness should 
be exhibited in the attempt to drive the Government from 
office. When the time comes to resist their plans for 
breaking up the Union, we shall be bound to resist them 
strenuously. But, in the meantime, we ought not to catch 
at occasions of offence. Mr. Gladstone should be en- 
couraged to produce the best and most plausible scheme 
which it isin his power to contrive. If we needlessly do 
anything to precipitate his fall from power before he has 
matured his measure, and presented it in the most favour- 
able aspect it can be made to assume, we shall only delay 
the final verdict which it is our great object to elicit 
from the people of the United Kingdom. It is not 
for us to oppose any policy simply because it is Mr. 
Gladstone’s. On the contrary, we, of all men, are the most 
bound to do him justice whenever he emancipates himself 
from the hands of his violent Radical allies, and acts with 
the prudence and the respect for legal decisions shown by 
Mr. Asquith in his sound and moderate policy with reference 
to the assemblies in Trafalgar Square. Liberal Unionists 
wish to see a popular but firm administration, as well as a 
popular but firm policy in legislative reform. So long as 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government pursues such a policy, either 
in ad.ninistration or in legislation, he is treading in the foot- 
steps of the late Government and virtually recanting the 
passionate censures which he and his followers passed on the 
acts and measures of that Government. It is not our part 
to make it difficult for Mr. Gladstone to pursue our policy 
by twitting him with his own exaggerated censures on the 
moderation of a course which he ir now prudent enough— 
even though it be also inconsistent enough—to adopt. 
If he is better than his course in Opposition led us to 
expect, we ought to welcome eagerly that better mind, and 
subdue altogether the petty disposition to congratulate 
him, in a spirit of vindictive triumph, on his new-found 
sobriety. 

Mr. Courtney’s advice is very different from Sir Thomas 
Bazley’s, who thought Liberal Unionists ought to sup- 
port Mr. Gladstone’s Radical measures whether -hey 
were prudent and moderate or not, so long as they were 
not bound up with the policy of Irish Home-rule. Now, 
that is not at all our conception of the true Liberal 
Unionist attitude. To our mind Liberal Unionists should 
sedulously dissociate themselves from any sympathy with 
that superheated Radical policy into which Mr. Gladstone 
has been driven, not by his own personal convictions—for 
we all know how moderate he was, and openly avowed his 
desire to be, in 1884 and 1885,—but by the necessity of 
getting up steam for his revolutionary Irish policy. When 
Lord Hartington separated himself from Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Gladstone made no secret of his disappointment that 
he had lost the support of the moderating wing of the 
Liberal Party. That was not Lord Hartington’s fault ; 
who had no choice in the matter. But the complaint 
sufficiently betrayed Mr. Gladstone’s own conviction that 
he should be obliged to propose extreme measures of the 


Liberal Unionist Party to take up not only the bi on 
7 


which Mr. Gladstone so hastily abandoned, but the Eno'; 
policy which he certainly would have pursued but faust 
necessities of his revolutionary Irish policy, and which 
did heartily defend before the promulgation of th: e] he 
policy. at Trish 

Liberal Unionists, for example, would of cour 
cordially a moderate measure for the reform of 
tration. Politicians of all parties are agreed 
time of residence required before voters can be Pp 
register is now too long, and that those qualified to Vot 
should be ascertained and placed on the register by pis : 
public authority, and should not be compelled to press thei 
own claims,—a duty for which busy and industrious te 
have often little time or opportunity. Nor should we shies 
to the payment of the legitimate expenses of those pe 
dates who obtain a reasonable number of votes, out of the 
rates. This would help the candidature of the poorer class of 
candidates, and secure more variety of choice to the electors 
But mere political egotism should be discouraged by throw. 
ing the expense of meaningless and hopeless candidatures 
on the candidates themselves; nor do we think that 
in any case the public should be compelled to pa 
salaries to all elected Members alike, whether these 
elected Members are or are not willing and even eager 
to dispense with such a salary. There is no reason in 
the world why those who are willing and able to serve 
the State gratuitously, and think that they are more 
than repaid for doing so by the dignity of the position 
and the interest of the work, should not be permitted to 
do so. Indeed, in nine cases out of ten, this sacrifice 
made in the interest of the public, is a practical and use. 
ful set-off against selfish and vulgarly ambitious motives, 
If those who could not serve in Parliament without a 
salary were allowed to claim one, enough would be done 
to secure freedom of choice. We have no sort of respect 
for that passion for abstract equality which treats it as a 
grievance and a humiliation to a poor man that he ig 
compelled to ask for aid with which his richer col. 
leagues can cheerfully dispense. Nor should the period 
of residence required for a voting qualification be so 
short that the register would become a violently 
fluctuating one involving great uncertainty as to the 
persons of the voters, and opening the way for all kinds 
of fraudulent personation. These are the kinds of regis. 
tration changes for which Mr. Gladstone has indicated 
his own personal preference,—the moderate changes which 
he thought just before he had to seek the aid of revolu- 
tionary allies, and which, no doubt, he would still per- 
sonally prefer, if he had not got to satisfy the exacting 
temper of those allies. For changes of this kind, then, 
Liberal Unionists should vote. But they should not vote 
for all the extreme democratic changes which Mr. Gladstone 
might now find it his duty to support, in order that he 
might satisfy the expectations of his own left wing. Why 
should Liberal Unionists smooth his path to the revolu- 
tionary part of his English policy, when that has only been 
adopted for the very purpose of making the revolutionary 
part of his Irish policy easier and more hopeful? Liberal 
Unionists are in favour of prudence here as well as in Ire- 
land. They are not bound to follow the leader who has 
changed his mind in relation to English policy, more 
than the leader who has changed his mind in r-lation to 
Irish policy. Let us stick to the moderate and prudent 
course of popularising the Constitution without endanger- 
ing it, without taking “leaps in the dark,” either in relation 
to Great Britain or Ireland. Mr. Courtney is a wise 
counsellor. 
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LORD SALISBURY ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
STABILITY. 


ORD SALISBURY’S brilliant reply in the November 

number of the National Review to Mr. Gladstone’s 
threat that if the House of Lords throws out the next 
Home-rule Bill, he shall have to “deal with ” the House 
of Lords, is, to our minds, the ablest contribution be has 
yet made to the political discussion before the country. 
The paper contains no imprudent sarcasm, no epigram 
which is likely to have a greater effect in irritating the 








intrinsic character of which he would not himself have 


passions of his foes than it will have in stimulating the 
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+. fri . Yet it is full from beginning to end 

veal a engeee pithiest common-sense, all of it , aati: 
a Jearest democratic principles. His great point is 
on the ~ erywhere else among the nations which exult in 
ve aires Sah and democratic institutions, one of the most 
—- ‘zed of all the principles of political duty, has 
highly-e pre-eminent importance of not allowing the 
evmtitutional basis of the popular life to be easily shaken 
constity ated. Almost the first thing which the American 
Se thought of in constructing their organic law 
. to prevent its being tampered with and altered for any 
Naht reason. Anything that could be done without a change 
8 he organic law was child’s play in comparison with the 
‘ificulty of effecting any change which involved analteration 
in the organic law itself. So, also, it isin Holland, Norway, 
Greece, Switzerland. Everywhere the greatest possible 
anxiety has been shown to secure the people against the 
consequences of their own possible political caprice in 
relation to the fundamental form of their Constitution. And 
surely nothing can be more reasonable, especially under 
a democracy. With a democracy, the great danger is that, 
the popular will being at the basis of everything, caprice 
itself may obtain a certain prestige, if it be the caprice of 
the people. Yet such a course would be fatal to the 
owth of that patriotic sentiment which is deepest where 
tradition and usage has grown into the hearts of the 
le. Just consider what the United States would 

be if that passion of reverence for the Constitution had 
not sprung up there, which, to us on this side of 
the Atlantic, sounds so quaint. Every one here smiles 
at Artemus Ward’s excellent joke, that “the earth con- 
tinued its revolution on its axis subject to the Constitution 
of the United States.” Yet, without that passion of Con- 
servatism for the Constitution which made such a joke 
possible, the Union would certainly have melted away into 
its constituent atoms when the great anti-slavery quarrel 
broke out in all its fury. If popular caprice in relation to 
the organic law of a State is to be permitted, patriotism 
would have no solid trunk to cling to. It would be like 
ivy without a tree or a wall. You cannot be patriotic to a 
chopping and shifting political kaleidoscope. Where would 
the deep household passion be if the house were changed 
oncea month ? Where would be the deep family passion if 
marriage ever became a temporary covenant ? Something 
in the Constitution must be more or less final, and 
capable of exciting that deep sense of loyalty which 
attaches itself only to that which does not change, 
if patriotism is to be a real and serious passion at 
all. Yet, without a passion of patriotism, what would 
be the security for any national life? Accordingly, as 
Lord Salisbury shows us, the first care, even of demo- 
cratic statesmen, has been to see that the organic 
and fundamental law of the State shall not be lightly 
changed, shall not be altered at all except with the greatest 
circumspection and every kind of security against acci- 
dental fluctuations of policy or opinion. Yet where is 
there any security for this element of permanence and 
stability under our Constitution, unless there be some 
branch of the Legislature which can decline to allow 


fundamental arrangements to be overturned at any mere | 


whim of popular feeling ? 

Under our Constitution, the only security against such 
fluctuations of popular feeling is the House of Lords, 
which requires the fullest evidence that the nation is in 
earnest, and has made up its mind firmly, before it assents 
to any great constitutional revolution. It is said that the 
House of Lords would accept a Home-rule Bill “if Mr. 
Gladstone and the nation were thundering at its doors.” 
“That,” says Lord Salisbury tranquilly, may no doubt “ be 
admitted as more than probable. But it must be real 
thunder and a real nation.” Have we a real nation favour- 


able to Home-rule, when England is dead against it, when | 


even Great Britain is distinctly against it; and when the 
United Kingdom itself, with Ireland counted in, gives a 
dubious and barely audible reply ? Lord Salisbury takes 
the pains to show that if 21 constituencies, with Glad- 
stonian majorities varying from 3 to 62, and amounting 
in sum total to only 765 (out of some six millions), 
had gone the other way, there would have been no Glad- 
stonian majority at all. Can any one in his senses speak 
of that number of votes in the balance,—a number attained, 
too, in most cases by distracting the minds of men from 
the true issue, by all sorts of petty interests and promises, 
Which have no connection with the true issue,—as giving a 


result that the merest breath of popular caprice might not 
easily reverse ? That the character of a single Parliament 
and Admivistration should depend on such a majority, 
Lord Salisbury does not complain. That is one of the 
chances of war. But if the permanent character of our 
Constitution, if the fundamental organic law which ties the 
United Kingdom together is to depend on a political accident 
of that sort, farewell to anything like national stability and 
patriotism, farewell to that sense of confidence, familiarity, 
and security which makes the whole difference between home 
and travel. The United States permit no tampering with 
their constitution, unless, in the first place, two-thirds of 
both Houses of Congress deem a change necessary, or two- 
thirds of the legislatures of the separate States demand it, 
and then the legislatures of three-fourths of the States 
ratify it when determined upon. Belgium will permit no 
such change, unless the legislature having declared it 
necessary, and a dissolution having taken place, both the 
new Chambers agree with the throne on the change pro- 
posed, the Chambers by a two-thirds vote in each. In the 
Netherlands, the provisions for effecting any change of con- 
stitution are very nearly the same. The Norwegian Con- 
stitution requires a two-thirds majority in a new Parlia- 
ment, summoned expressly to consider and decide upon a 
constitutional change decided upon by the previous Par- 
liament. In Greece, any constitutional change must be 
adopted by a three-fourths majority in two successive 
Parliaments ; and even then a special Chamber, containing 
twice the number of members, must confirm the decision 
thus twice arrived at by these large majorities. In Swit- 
zerland, if a change of Constitution is demanded by either 
Chamber, or by fifty thousand citizens, there is first a re- 
ference to the people at large, to ask if it shall be considered. 
If the answer is in the affirmative, both Chambers are dis- 
solved, and re-elected to consider specially the proposed 
change; and even then, the measure they pass must be 
submitted again to the people at large for confirmation or 
rejection. What would any one of these Democracies say 
to the stability of a State which took no further security 
at all for the confirmation of a fundamental constitutional 
change which had been passed through a :ingle popular 
Chamber by a majority of 38, a majority which might 
have been due to the caprice of 765 voters out of 6,000,000 ? 
Yet Mr. Gladstone is indignant, and even wrathful, at the 
mere suggestion that the House of Lords should presume 
to secure for the people at large the opportunity of recon- 
sidering and revising so mere a political accident as this, 
—the turn of a must sensitive balance by the dropping ef 
a mere political grain into one of the scales! Was there ever 
amore Inappropriate and unreasonable display of patriotic 
passion? The House of Lords, in so acting, would only 
be taking a fraction of the security for the continuity of 
our fundamental organic law which every democratic 
country in the world provides against the chances of 
popular caprice. 

Lord Salisbury has taken up firm and, indeed, irre- 
fragable ground for the House of Lords. It would be 
just as possible to get up a cry against the House ef 








Lords on the ground that it threw out a revolutionary 
change, passed by a bare majority of a highly composite 
| and temporary character, in such a House of Commons as 
| ours, as it would be to get up a popular cry against the 
| Speaker for giving his vote against such a change if there 
| were an equal number of votes for and against it. The 
very essence of a Constitution—as distinct from a mere 
| law—is that it should be more permanent, more difficult 
_ to change, less exposed to capricious fluctuation. You might 
as well prorose to alter the ground-floor of a house, with as 
| little precaution as you take in altering its top storey, as to 
alter a Constitution with as little precaution as you take 
against altering a mere law. We venture to say that, 
instead of raising up a prejudice against itself by dis- 
| allowing a permanent Constitutional revolution, which can- 
_ not be carried by a greater majority than thirty-eight, the 
| House of Lords will thereby recover any popularity it may 
recently have lost. It would be the most popular and 
| cautious decision it could take. Submission to the Commons 
| in such a case as that would be a grave crime against the 
| country. 





MR. CHAUNCEY DEPEW’S LAST ORATION. 


T was thought that the Great War had cured Americans 
of their love of “ high-falutin’.”” That war, and its 


result in the emancipation of the slaves, supplied them 
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with a legitimate occasion for historic pride, and seemed 
at first to have begotten in them something of the calm 
disdain with which the Englishman or the Italian receives 
any depreciation of the historic or present position of his 
country. The people who had made that grand effort and 
succeeded in it, would, it was thought, never again demand 
We fear, however, that this effect of 
the war is dying away, and that the new generation which 
did not pass through that fiery furnace is once more 
finding, in tall-talk and the outspoken admiration of 
bigness which characterises all things American, grati- 
fication for a vanity which, to enjoy such solace, 
The project of the World’s 
Fair at Chicago is a sound one, and we do not doubt 
that, like the English in 1851, those Americans who 
really study the vast collections which will next year 
be gathered in Chicago, will benefit from their new 
experience in their conceptions of Art, in their estimate of 
the comparative capacity of nations, and even it may be in 
a growing humility in their own thoughts as to their own 
place among the producers of the world. We note, how- 
ever, with sadness, the renewed disposition to be proud of the 
coming show, not on account of the means of instruction it 
will afford, or even as proof of the growing appreciation in 
America of beautiful things, or more perfect things, or things 


to be “ cracked up.” 


must be secretly uneasy. 


produced elsewhere, but on account of the huge scale on 
which everything is to be conducted. The Fair is not to 
contain the most perfect selection of admirable things, 
but to be bigger than any Exhibition ever planned; is 
to require the construction of canals and systems of 
railways, merely to enable visitors to traverse it; those 
visitors are to be counted by millions, and they are to 
behold, not merely things worth seeing, but, so far as it is 
possible, all things big, including—this is no jest—a series 
of railway accidents, costing £500 a day. If the Americans 
could gather in a colossal palace the whole human race in 
one concourse, with all their buildings, from cathedrals to 
prisons, all their products—literatures and food-stuffs 
equally—all their successes and all their blunders, all their 
virtues and all their vices, and make them all visible by 
an electric light brighter and larger than the sun, they 
would apparently realise their ideal. They have, or rather, 
we hope, seem to have, the Hindoo hunger for the gigantic, 
and would hold a spade as large as a State, with a handle 
reaching beyond the atmosphere, to be an admirable, as 
well as a novel work of art. 

They ask for eloquence penetrated with the same 
spirit. They selected as the ‘“ Columbian orator ” 
of Dedication Day, when the buildings intended for 
the Fair were surrendered to those who are to fill them, 
Mr. Chauncey Depew; and he, knowing their taste, 
poured out an oration which, even in those who have 
yead much of American oratory, and who allow for a taste 
which was once in a degree that of Englishmen also— 
Burke having often been very “ American” in his imagery 
—excites a sense of almost contemptuous amazement. If Mr. 
Depew really boasted, as the Times in its leader of Saturday 
says he did, that the Fair would surpass the Parthenon, and 
be big enough to hold all the Cathedrals of the world, he 
reached the preposterous point in exaggerative declama- 
tion ; but we cannot find the sentences in any report that 
has reached us. The one reference to the Parthenon and 
the Cathedrals that we have found is, though much too 
broad, both original and true. It is quite permissible to 
say that both in Greece and in the Middle Ages the highest 
art required “ shelter” as well as encouragement from the 
religious spirit. But without quoting the Times’ assertion 
against him, enough remains to show that Mr. Depew, who is 
the successful chairman of a great railway, a man of strong 
sense, much humour, and some genuine eloquence, must 
have believed that his audience would be most delighted 
with a torrent of big assertions; and accordingly supplied 
them as he would a big demand for traffic accommoda- 
tion. His first sentences, if they mean anything, can 
mean only that Christianity would have been useless with- 
out the discovery of America. ‘ We celebrate the eman- 
cipation of man. The preparation was the work of almost 
countless centuries; the realisation was the revelation of 
one. The Cross on Cavalry was hope; the cross raised on 
San Salvador (where Columbus first landed) was oppor- 
tunity. But for the first, Columbus would never have 
sailed ; but for the second, there would have been no place 
for the planting, the nurture, and the expansion of civil 
and religious liberty.” Civil and religious liberty grew and 





flourished in England without the hel : 
who populated America, and the first Troct of Colne 
success was the most awful “expansion” of ciyi] wre, 
gious tyranny the world has ever known, the Pent. reli. 
made of all the native populations, from Florida rl 
gonia, at once slaves and nominal Catholics and whi _ 
this hour has prevented, in the old population the = 
of anything indigenous or free. Even now the Fp 
of religious liberty in Spanish and Portuguese Pte _ 
better ; and though the aspiration for civil libert al ~ 
that tremendous despotism, the fact was due at ae 
much to the defeat of the Armada, which shatter cy i 
plans Philip II. had founded on his American gold, - 
any effect of Columbus’s discovery. We have howe’ 
no intention to correct Mr. Depew’s history. That woul 
be an endless task with an orator who actually oe 
Egyptian civilisation as an instance of an “ unstable” o “s 
declares that, when Columbus sailed, Force wag “ the - 
source of the authority ” of the Roman Catholic Chandi. 
and while affirming that the first slaver sent to the Colonies 
was the result of the English commercial greed implicitly 
denies that the pilgrims of the ‘Mayflower’ ‘were ae 
and quite as much, a spiritual outcome of the same 
country. Our amazement is not that an American 
man of business should be ignorant of history, but that 
addressing a people who are all Christians, and in great 
part Christians of a devout and strict, if narrow, type, he 
should think a comparison between the work of Christ and 
the work of Columbus would be made acceptable by the 
implied compliment to the greatness of America. We 
suppose it was acceptable,—was, indeed, considered mag. 
nificent, or the Times and Baron Reuter would hardly have 
expended thousands in reporting it for Englishmen a little 
earlier. That is, to us at least, as wonderful as the process 
which Mr. Depew terms “that transcendent miracle,” the 
marching of the emigrants westward, “ founding States.” 
like Colorado, “and cities,” like Denver or San Francisco 
Would he term the march of the white races from Asia 
into Europe, which was at least more difficult, and which 
produced far greater results, the discovery of America 
being a@ mere incident among them, a “transcendent 
miracle ;” or does he reserve those swelling phrases only 
for events which are distinctively American? We sus- 
pect the latter is the truth, and that Mr. Chauncey 
Depew, who on one side of his head is an exact calculator, 
if he were to deliver an oration on the “ Early Migrations 
of Man,” would be full of depreciatory epigrams, statistical 
estimates, and common sense. The big and admiring 
words, so far beyond any conceivable truth in relation to 
the matter, do not convey Mr. Depew’s matured thoughts, 
but only the thoughts which, as he rightly believed, would 
be most taking with his audience. 

But then, that audience was all America, and the 
thought that all America can be delighted with such 
words, and with stuff like the following, is, we confess, 
to us who fought the intellectual battle of the North 
throughout her Civil War, to our own serious though tem- 
porary hurt, most disappointing. This is Mr. Chauncey 
Depew’s peroration :—“ The artists and architects of the 
country have been bidden to design and erect the buildings 
which shall fitly illustrate the height of our civilisation 
and the breadth of our hospitality. The peace of the 
world permits and protects their efforts in utilising their 
powers for man’s temporal welfare. The result is this park 
of palaces. The originality and boldness of their con- 
ceptions, and the magnitude and harmony of their crea- 
tions, are the contributions of America to the oldest of 


ever, 





| 
| 





the arts, and the cordial bidding of America to the peoples 
of the earth to come and bring the fruitage of their age 
to the boundless opportunities of this unparalleled Exhi- 
bition. All hail, Columbus! discoverer, dreamer, hero, 
and apostle. We here, of every race and country, recognise 
the horizon which bounded his vision, and the infinite scope 
of his genius. The voice of gratitude and praise for all the 
blessings which have been showered upon mankind by his 
adventure is limited to no language, but is uttered in every 
tongue. Neither marble nor brass can fitly form his statue. 
Continents are his monument, and unnumbered millions, 
past, present, and to come, who enjoy in their liberties and 
their happiness the fruits of his faith, will reverently guard 
and preserve from century to century his name and fame.” 
How can a people which believes all that, fail to stereotype 
their civilisation, as the Chinese have done, from the very 
self-same impulse of self-glorification? If all that Mr. 
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w expresses Or implies is true of the great Republic, | 
true without equal drawbacks, what is the course of 
ott m, but to rest, keep all things always as they are, and 
pon s the submission, at least by imitation, of the entire 
awed? Asa matter of fact, the best Americans do not 
Signe a word of such adulation, but receive it with a half- 
wet half-satirical expression, in which lurks some 
int suspicion of contempt. But the masses believe 
it at least in great part, and by just so much as they 
telieve it, must their energy, in seeking higher paths, be 
diminished or disappear. If we are at the top, motion 
must mean descent. We have little favour for the English 
assion of self-depreciation, for it leads sometimes to a 
dangerous pessimism,and sometimes to a foggy condition of 
mind, in which reality is lost sight of, and mischievous men 
appear as trees walking ; but it is, at least, more Christian 
and more hopeful than this mental attitude of boastfulness, 
which induces Mr. Depew, for instance, to boast that the 
ople in America own her wealth, though a third of her 
ae are in the hands of usurers, and perhaps a fifth 
more of her riches in that of overgrown capitalists; which 
encourages him to forget that the poverty of her cities is 
at least as striking as their comfort; and which inspires 
him to speak of her newspapers and periodicals, “sold for 
pence,” as if they were the superior substitutes for a true 
literature. There must be some modesty surely in a 
character if it is to grow larger; some sense of a higher 
loftiness somewhere, if the climbing muscles are to be 
developed ; some hope, above all, if the nation is not to 
esase to aspire. Yet, what room for hope is there in Mr. 
Depew’s picture? Vanity is not by any means the 
worst of the foibles, particularly as displayed by a growing 
child; but vanity which can be tickled by adulation so 
surfeiting as Mr. Depew offers, is more than a foible, 
it is a source of that mental disease which is akin to in- 
sanity, content or pride in that which has no concrete 
existence. We thought Americans had grown out of it, 
that the War had warned them of defects both in their 
civilisation and their State system, that the news coming 
every day from the South, news which points as its ultimate 
product to a guerilla war of races, inspired them with a 
sobering anxiety ; and we shall cherish the illusion even if 
a year of exhibitions should produce in the minds of men, 
already too prone to estimate everything by its magnitude 
—the result, we admit in part of too big an estate—a 
demoralising fit of exultation. But, at least, they may 
suffer us to warn them that their best friends, those who 
are pleased when they prosper, and sorry whenever pros- 
perity turns their heads, read speeches like Mr. Depew’s 
with a smile which has in it something more than sadness, 
even a trace of resignation to pain. 





THE NEW GERMAN MILITARY BILL. 


*MPHERE is, we repeat, but a remote chance that the new 
German Military Bill will be rejected by Parliament. 

There will be serious conflicts as to the best means of 

meeting the new financial demand, which it is now officially 

admitted will amount to £3,200,000 a year for an un- 

limited period, conflicts which will be sharper, because the 

Government is evidently on this point a little undecided. 

Tt would like to get the money out of beer and tobacco, 

which are luxuries, and therefore can be adjusted to 

means, but it desires upon this point to pay some deference 

to popular feeling, which’ may be more hurt by the dear- 

ness of an enjoyment than by taxes which will press more 

heavily on the springs of prosperity. The whole of the extra 

demand is, however, less than twopence a week from each 

of the 9,500,000 families in the Empire—we take five to the 

family—and although that will be severely felt by a people 
who are generally poor, and already taxed so heavily, the 

money can be found in some fashion, and it will be found for 
the same reason that the new drafts of men will be voted 
with comparatively slight demur. The Government, to 
begin with, having resolved on such a serious step as the 
reorganisation of their grand fighting-machine, would 
adhere to their decision in spite of defeat ; would, for in- 
stance, dissolve and redissolve Parliament; would throw 
the whole weight of the vast bureaucracy into the scale at 
the elections, and would treat all opponents as enemies to 
the safety of the Fatherland. Even the Radicals will 
hardly run such a risk; the Conservatives feel themselves 
out of place when resisting the Court; and the Centre, as 


we explained before, is only bargaining for concessions 


probably already arranged. The Catholic leaders cannot 
bear the imputation that their creed impairs, or destroys, 
their patriotism. Moreover, the constituents of all alike 
are pleased with the reduction of three years’ service to two, 
with the abolition of the Ersatz Reserve, now worked as a 
system of partial exemptions, and with the feeling that, at 
last, they see the end of it. There can be no more Mili- 
tary Bills authorising larger drafts, for the simple reason 
that, under the present Bill, every able-bodied man of the 
proper age is placed at the disposal of the State. More- 
over, the figures are crushing. No nation ever absolutely 
trusts its neighbours, even when they are allies ; and the 
Germans have an even exaggerated idea of Austria’s ill- 
luck in war. They think, therefore, and are bound to 
think, how it would be with them if the Hapsburgs were 
as rapidly defeated by Russia as they were by Germany in 
1866, and the prospect is a most unpleasant one. The French 
and Russians together will, by-and-by, have eight and a 
half millions of trained soldiers, excluding Russia’s 
Asiatic army—who, in case of need, could be called 
upon to do actual fighting in the mobilised ranks. 
Germany has not so many arm-bearing males in her 
whole dominion, and must therefore bring up the number 
of her trained men to the highest point consistent 
with her population,—that is, to 4,500,000. Of course, 
France and Russia could neither mobilise nor’ feed 
such masses all at once; but if the Great War were a 
long one, they could draw upon them by degrees to the 
last man; and, in Marshal von Moltke’s opinion, the next 
war will be long. The German population, which under- 
stands soldiership, and is permanently afraid of being 
crushed by ‘‘ Cossack hordes,” will not seriously resist the 
order to increase the peace army by 84,000 men, and 
nothing but determined popular resistance could induce the 
Government to give way. 

The scene presented by the three military Powers requires 
some thinking out, and we confess that when it is thought 
out, it appears to justify some of the pessimist views put 
forward by the advocates of the Peace Societies. Even 
if we exclude Italy for the moment, as a Power which will 
not, or cannot, make any extreme demand on her strength, 
the great fighting Powers are seeking to secure more than 
twelve millions of trained men at their disposal, whom, so 
far as finance, supplies, and the number of officers will 
allow, they can mobilise by decree, that is, in practice, 
whom they could mobilise in the event of severe defeat 
by a half-million at a time. In other words, if the 
war were for a time as indecisive as the great German 
strategist obviously expected, and if the Governments or 
peoples were thoroughly roused and obstinate, which, in 
the absence of cataclysmal victories, might easily happen, 
war might continue until it visibly affected the strength of 
the population. If, at the same time, battles-were unusually 
bloody, a whole generation of young men might be swept 
away in two years, or subjected to serious loss of strength 
from wounds, disease, and protracted exposure, all aggra- 
vated by the fact that no sufficient supply of surgeons could 
possibly be procured to attend such masses. And there is 
much reason to expect bloodiness as a characteristic of the 
next campaigns. During the twenty-one years of peace, the 
improvements in all three armies in artillery, in rifles, and 
in skill in using them, have been enormous. The German 
rifles are equal to the French, and the French officers in 
Dahomey report the efficacy of the Lebel rifle as perfectly 
amazing. The speed of firing—the practical speed, we 
mean—has been at least doubled; while the new bullets 
“rend” the objects they strike—that is; they either kill or 
inflict what surgeons call “serious,” that is, totally dis- 
abling, wounds. The Dahomeyans, who are very brave, 
fell before these rifles in great heaps, even when their 





White antagonists were comparatively limited in numbers, 
; and ina European campaign every effort will be made to 
| keep the numbers equal. The destruction, therefore, may 
be terrible, great enough to affect the immediate future of 
; @ nation, which, though it may not miss 50,000 men | 
in a battle, would miss most grievously a million of men 
| killed or disabled in a war, all of one generation, aud all 
| within the ages most relied on to keep up. the popu- 
| lation. This is not, be it remembered, our view. We 
should not venture to predict a slow, indecisive, con- 
| suming war, which is opposed to all recent precedent ; but 
| Marshal von Moltke was the coolest of judges, and he de- 
| liberately and publicly stated that he foresaw a war of 
two or even three campaigns. His genius, we, must 
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remember, will be absent; there is no proof of any] the exception only of those found guilty by 
Napoleon existing in either of the three armies; and the | of committing or favouring outrage. Finally 


stakes will be so awfully heavy that not only the populace, 


but even the gravest politicians, may be in favour of | dismissing M. Calvignac for non-attendance, acte 


going on. 
The prospect is a gloomy one if war breaks out, and it is 
possible to take too optimist a view even of that contingency. 
It is perfectly true that the ruling men of Europe do not 
desire war, that they are, to speak plainly, afraid of the 
absence of all limits on its liabilities. It might extinguish 
a nation, or, like the Thirty Years’ War, throw it percep- 
tibly back for a hundred years. The securities taken by 
the victors, if there were victors, might overthrow the 
dynasties or the forms of government under which such 
catastrophes had been possible. The rulers, therefore, will 
not provoke war; and until their honour is engaged, the 
initiative remains very much in their hands. But then, 
recollect, we must interpret ‘‘ honour ” as a Continental 
officer interprets it, and not as an Englishman of the 
middle-class understands it. Refusing a challenge, if the 
challenge is perceived by his army, is a most difficult 
thing to a Continental Sovereign or President. He does 
not care to live shamed in the eyes of fellow-soldiers. 
Again, two of the peoples will not provoke war deliber- 
ately. They have to bear all its dangers, and reap few 
of its gains, and they are by no means increasingly 
inclined to become fvod for powder. Still, that 
is not certainly true of the Russians; and every 
people, including the Germans and ourselves, are 
liable to furious accesses of panic, during which they 
regard even voluntary war as better than the war which 
they fancy or believe will be forced on them. Finally, we 
must allow for accident, which has produced many wars, 
and may produce the great one, some petty State perhaps 
making a move which compels the great States to take 
sides, and go a step too far in diplomatic threatenings. 
There is no reason visible for apprehending such an occur- 
rence; but if it should happen, war might be declared all 
over the Continent, on a sudden, to secure the full advan- 
tage of early mobilisation, and once declared, there is no 
guarantee for its speedy end. Indeed, if that were 
sincerely believed in by the strategists, upon whom rulers 
rely, the enormous preparations now being so unwillingly 
made, might be in part dispensed with. They will not be 
of full utility unless the next war is to be protracted— 
that is, protracted according to modern experience—for 
their main effect is to increase to the furthest possible 
extent the reserves of trained men from which crippled 
armies may be again refilled. 





M. LOUBET AND CARMAUX. 


E left the French Premier last week almost trium- 
phant in the Chamber, though we should fancy 

not a little perturbed. He had saved his Government, in 
the debate on the strike at Carmaux, by taking a some- 
what desperate course. As the Chamber was, on the whole, 
in favour of arbitration, and as the advocates of the men 
demanded arbitration, M. Loubet accepted arbitration, 
compelled the reluctant mining company to submit, and 
even by a grand effort of self-sacrifice, proposed himself 
as arbitrator. It was not the position for the head of the 
French Government, who should stand outside trade dis- 
putes ; but it offered the easiest road out of the scrape, and 
accordingly he took it. Having taken it, he tried hard to 
perform his new duties well; cross-examined everybody in- 
terested, including M. Humblot, the manager, and M. Cal- 
vignac, the chief rebel; listened for hours to two Socialist 
Deputies and three Deputies of the Left—just think how 
M. Baudin and M. Clémenceau must have bored him—and 
ascertained exactly what the officials on the spot thought 
had actually occurred. Then he gave his award, which will, 
we imagine, strike most Englishmen as a little illogical, but 
substantially just. He decided that the manager had 
seemed to insult universal suffrage in dismissing M. 
Calvignac because he had been elected Mayor, and that 
the miner in question must accordingly be reinstated as 
an employé of the mine. As, however, the Company could 
not be expected to pay him for doing Mayor’s work, he 
must “accept leave” during his term of office, and thus, 
as the miners are paid by the day, rely for subsistence only 
upon his salary as Mayor. The men who had struck, 
having struck for a true, if rather overestimated, 
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the Courts 


must pardon M. Humblot, the manager, he Aes men 


rps in 
within the written and well-known regulations aa 
mines. The award annoyed Baron Reille, the chairman 


of the Company, who maintains that the positio p 
and the position of workman are incompatible, rey: “s 
had agreed to abide by it, he submitted just as he Ae " 
have done to the decision of a court of law. “TI will . 
discuss,” he said, “I submit.” The men who had = 
manded arbitration, and rather exulted in such an arbitratoy 
as M. Loubet, were, of course, expected to submit a 
= for an hour or two the quarrel was regarded as at ve 
end. 


It was only just beginning. The men had believed 
M. Loubet’s acceptance of the post of arbitrator pi 
an intention to concede everything they had demanded 
in order to secure their votes; they have not risen to 
the conception that a decision against them can ever be 
just; and they perceive a fatal flaw in the logic of the 
award. If M. Humblot, the manager, was in the wron 
in dismissing M. Calvignac, as the Premier admits to haye 
been the case, he ought to have been punished, and he goes 
scot-free. The regulations of the mines either do not pro- 
tect him, or they justify his dismissal of M. Calvignac 
His escape shows that inequality is permitted in France. 
and the idea of an inequality not in his own favour, stirs 
a Frenchman’s blood. The miners declared that they 
would not, under these circumstances, obey the award 
the Socialist leaders eagerly welcomed the prospect of 
further trouble, and the leader of the Left, M. Clémen. 
ceau, had a grievance of his own. M. Loubet, like 
most politicians of to-day, had, in talking privately to 
him, been too conciliatory, and had left him with the 
impression—conveyed, it would appear, chiefly by silence— 
that the imprisoned workmen would be released and 
restored to their positions in the mine. M. Clémenceau, 
therefore, declared that he had been made a fool of; and 
not only advised the strike to go on, but arranged more 
“interpellations,’—that is, in practice, votes of “No 
confidence” in the Chamber. He obviously desired 
more fierce debates, ending, whatever the decision, in a 
deeper severance of parties, and in a fresh embittering of 
the relations between capital and labour. Indeed, according 
to the Times’ correspondent, the Ministry was on Wed- 
nesday again in danger, the Chamber being expected to 
vote, in some form or other, that it disapproved the award. 
Such a result was impossible in France, where the 
respect for la chose jugée is a tradition, and where the 
major portion of the voters are either freeholders, or pos- 
sessed of stock, or interested in industrial undertakings. 
The question which disordered Republican judgments, 
that of the “insult to universal suffrage,” had been 
decided in favour of the popular side ; and as everybody had 
been pardoned, except men guilty of violence, there was no 
room for that pity for the poor, which nowadays takes the 
place of the old desire for justice to the poor and rich 
alike. Moreover, to uphold the continuance of the strike, 
was to give a fatal blow to the device of arbitration as a 
settlement for trade disputes. No capitalist will submit 
to a “reference ” if the other side are at liberty, according 
to opinion as well as law, to reject an award against 
them, and no decent person will accept the posi- 
tion of arbitrator, if his decision, when given, is to be 
treated with contempt. He might almost as well be 
umpire at a prize-fight, with the moral conviction usually 
entertained by that potentate that he must fly the moment 
the fight is over. The very idea of arbitration includes 
the promise on both sides of submission to the arbitrator, 
more especially when, as in France, resort to that method 
of settling differences is entirely voluntary. The method 
must, under such circumstances, be given up; and to give 
it up is not only to accentuate the existing conflict between 
capital and labour, but to throw back the legislators upon 
those ideas of expropriating industrial property which are 
so dreaded or so popular with employers and workmen. 
The alternative to arbitration, in French Liberal opinion, 
is to vest all property in the community, so uniting the 
interests of capital and labour for ever. It cannot 
be denied, however, that the position of the Government 
in the Chamber was most awkward. The Deputies 
did not really care about any Ministry, thinking that 





grievance, must be pardoned by the Company, with 


they themselves are always masters, the Left was 
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a 
sitively furious with hope of catching the permanent 
i vote, 
poe ra a Government found to be unexpectedly anti- 
clerical, might have voted with the Left, explaining to all 
bs world that M. Loubet had really been too weak to be 
entitled to support. It was not certain that the peasant 
constituencies were aroused enough to give orders to their 
representatives, while it was certain that a large section 
of the workmen would support the miners of Carmaux, 
and threaten the Deputies who approve M. Loubet 
with opposition in every district at the elections, which 
again take place next year. The eagerness to retain seats, it 
must be remembered, is even greater in France than here, 
for not only are the French Members paid both in cash and 
atronage, but they value their possession of one of the 
ew great social distinctions now recognised by the law. 
A French Deputy is invested with much more “ privilege” 
than an English Peer, being, in fact, beyond law until the 
Chamber has been consulted, and wearing, when he pleases, 
a scarf which indicates his rank to all men, police officers 
specially included. It was possible, therefore, that M. 
Loubet might have been overthrown for a fairly just 
award previously accepted by both sides, and then the 
Iabour question would undoubtedly have entered on a 
new phase. 

The Chamber has decided otherwise, in favour of the 
Government, but we would just ask those who believe that 
the recourse to arbitration will prevent all wars, to study 
the scene at Carmaux. The majority in most States is 
made up of just such individuals as we see there, and 
when roused by insult, or aggression, or panic, is even 
more liable to emotion. The men who compose a State are, 
from ignorance alone, exceedingly suspicious, indisposed 
to trust foreigners, and, in many cases, utterly unable to 
understand foreigners’ points of view. The international 
matters to be “ referred” are often exceedingly complex ; 
they constantly affect the vague and varying impulse 
called “ wounded honour ;” and they may at any 
time involve principles, say, for example, the question 
whether in war time coal is, or is not, contraband of war, 
which are to the nations concerned matters of life and death. 





| when they seemed most actuated by capricious motives 
and the Right, seeing a chance of dis- 


they were often blindly and instinctively furthering ends 
which they but dimly understood. To attribute, for 
instance, the English Reformation to the passions 
of Henry VIII. is to take but a shallow view, and 
, to mistake the occasion for the cause. The statesman of 
| to-day knows, however, that his power, either for good or 
_ evil, is in general very small; that he is swept along by 
_ the stream of history; and that his function is rather to 
| steer the ship of State clear of rocks and shallows, than to 
| determine the direction of its course. To become conscious 
of limitations which have always existed is, rightly re- 
garded, an increase rather than a diminution of human 
freedom. To understand the laws which lie at the root of 
human society and govern the fate of nations, is to a 
statesman a source of strength, even though it show him 
that his power is but weakness. But, as nearly every 
good has its accompanying evil, we find a most subtle 
form of fatalism springing from this new insight into 
social and political laws; or, to avoid the appearance of 
deriving evil from good, perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that we find the tendency to fatalism ingrained in 
the weakness of human nature seeking from the increase 
of our knowledge to gain for itself a subtle justification. 
There is a form of fatalism, abundant enough at present, 
which is bred by weariness of party strife, and consists in 
sheer indifference to public interests. But in this there 
is nothing new. The kind of fatalism we are about to 
describe is at once more insidious and more charac- 
teristically modern. In the case of the latter, the 
individual citizen tries to reason himself out of his re- 
sponsibilities in some such way as this. Society, he has 
observed, or has learnt from Mr. Morley, has a certain 
self-protecting quality ; truth and justice have in the end 
a power of vindicating themselves; honesty is the best 
policy, and dishonesty will in the long-run be frustrated. 
‘Therefore,’ he concludes, ‘I need not trouble myself to 
resist this dangerous attack on the social order, or to expose 
that falsehood or injustice, or to raise my voice against the 
dishonest tactics of my party.’ There is, of course, a pro- 
found intellectual sophism as well as moral weakness in 





Why, in the face of what they see at Carmaux, do the peace | such reasoning. Society has no existence apart from its 
men believe that arbitration will always be respected? We individual members, and if they all succeeded In arguing 
believe, on the contrary, that it will often deepen the in- themselves thus into neglect of their duties, those general 
ternal resolve to go to war on the first opportunity ; and | laws to which fatalism appeals would cease to operate. 
s0, besides settling the original question by force, to avenge | The social order has, indeed, an inherent stability and 
what a whole community believes to be an unjust judg-| a quality of self-protection ; but only because individuals 
ment. The truth is, that mankind has not yet been edu- | are inspired, it may be merely by a sense of their 
cated, either by positive training, or by circumstances, up to | OWn interests, to battle for the principles on which 
the level of impartiality ; and that to secure prompt submis- | it is founded, or to oppose a passive resistance to 
sion to an impartial award, the award must be invested with all who would meddle with them. There is a virtue 
a “sanction,” like the award of a Court of Justice. Every- | in truth and justice by which they always ultimately 
body yields to a Judge, because everybody must, on penalty | prevail, but only because they are able to strike a 
of imprisonment; and without that “ must,” unreasonable | responsive chord in the heart of man, and enlist his 
suitors would do just as the drunk women and half-mad | exertions on their side. To treat the laws which 
“cranks ” do now,—throw their shoes at the Judge for his | govern human progress as if they were laws of physical 
decision. In international suits, the only possible final | science whose operations are independent of us, is pro- 
“sanction” is war, and this fact will maintain war as a | foundly fatalistic; to hope to stand aloof from the society 
possibility, and armies as necessary safeguards, for ages | to which we rightfully belong, and see them fulfil them- 
after mankind has admitted that war is a very horrible and | selves, is but shifting the burden of our duties on to the 
un-Christian way of settling national disputes. Nothing | shoulders of others. This desire to evade our obligations 
is more harsh in appearance than a strike or a lock-out, or | by substituting an intellectual formula is only a modern 





more clearly a resort to physical compulsion; but if arbi- | 


tration excites no respect, what alternative have philan- 
thropists to propose ? 





THE POLITICAL FATALISM OF TO-DAY. 


| io present age has the great merit, both in the fields of 

speculation and of action, of clearly recognising the 
strength of those primary instincts of human nature and 
those moral laws which give cohesion to society ; and of 
recognising as well those latent forces for good and evil 
which always exist in masses of men bound together by any 


ties of race, or class, or religion, and which contribute so | 


much to shaping the destinies of nations. The power of indi- 


viduals is greatly lessened in consequence, or where it is not | 


really lessened, the consciousness of its limitations has be- 


come much more vivid. Statesmen in the past seemed | 
omnipotent within their sphere, able to turn the current of | 
As a| 


events almost according to their private caprice. 
matter of fact, there were limits to their freedom of action 


of which they were not always conscious, and against. 


Which they ‘often dashed themselves in vain ; and 





manifestation of a weakness as old as humanity, the ten- 
| dency to shrink from the actual facts of life, the longing 
| for something external to lean upon, which shall dispense 
with the strenuous efforts of individuals and guide the 
race mechanically to the fulfilment of its destinies. At one 
| time it is an idea of fate, at another a creed for literal 
| acceptance, now it is a formula of progress, a scientific 
statement of the principles. on which human society is 
| commmnnted. This last is naturally the shibboleth of the 
cultivated. The less educated masses have their own form 
of fatalism too. They, too, shrink from the facts of life, 
and are unwilling to recognise that its evils are only to 
be overcome by manfully facing them. Their disposi- 
tion to rely on the State for the solution of every 
difficulty is at bottom fatalistic, for the State, as they con- 
| ceive it, is not so much the organised expression of their 
own will as an external Deus ex machiné which can be 
called in at any time to minister to their vague desires. 
Democracy has brought many things in its train, good 
and evil, and among the rest, it is responsible for a certain 
revival of fatalism, or, at any rate, it has brought into 
evidence and given a position of influence to those in whom 
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the tendency to fatalism is greatest. The tendency is 
naturally greatest among those whose characters are weak 
or undisciplined, whose individuality is unformed. It 
arises much more from want of fibre in the character than 
from erroneous intellectual opinion, though false doctrine 
may, of course, give strength and consistency to the ten- 
dency where it already exists. The English middle-class 
is much more remarkable for strong individuality and 
energy of character than the classes below, and the trans- 
ference of political power from the former to the latter 
was sure to bring this difference to light. As a matter of 
fact, we find a tinge of fatalism in nearly all the popular 
ideas and aspirations of the day,—in the belief in the 
efficacy of the State and the possibility of renovating 
Society by acts of legislation; in the notion, directly 
opposed to the last, that it is only necessary to 
abolish the repressive action of authority for the innate 
goodness of human nature to shine forth in all its bright- 
ness ; and even, perhaps, in the faith, however amiable in 
itself, that it will be an easy matter to redress inequalities 
of material condition, and vastly improve the lot of the 
poor. There is profound fatalism, too, in the tendency 
which the masses display to exercise their newly acquired 
power in an irresponsible fashion. They transfer their 
confidence from one party to another, moved rather by 
caprice, as it would seem, than by any sufficient reason ; 
and they seem to imagine that their own special interests 
must in any case be safe, and do not see that they run the 
risk of sacrificing them in the ruin of all. This reckless- 
ness of the masses produces again, among politicians, the 
fatalism of hopelessness and disgust. In other ways, too, 
the sense of responsibility in political leaders is in danger 
of being weakened at the present time. Individuals are 
abashed in presence of the democracy; the great com- 
plexity of modern life, the multitudinous forces that act 
in politics, the ever-increasing strength and swiftness of 
the current of change, the difficulty of foreseeing whither 
it will carry us, all conspire to create a feeling of help- 
lessness and perplexity in the minds of statesmen which 
prompts them to take refuge in a feeble opportunism 
that provides only for the day, and is careless of the 
future. No doubt, as the masses make progress in intelli- 
gence and character, they will at once become less fatalistic 


in temperament themselves, and re-create clearness of aim | 


and seuse of responsibility in the statesmen who are their 
guides and leaders. The democracy, from being inchoate 
and inarticulate, will become conscious of its aims, and 
able to give them expression; many things will pass under 
the control of its organised will, which are now subject 
ouly to chance, and the present will become more definite, 
and the future easier to foresee. To accomplish this, in 
other, words to educate and organise the democracy, is the 
work before us for the next two or three generations. 








THOMAS NEILL. 

GREAT many statements have been made about 

Thomas Neill Cream, known here as Thomas Neill, the 
murderer sentenced to death on Friday week, but none of 
them throw any light upon an important point in his history. 
How did he live? He had no property; he had not long been 
out of an American prison; and he had no visible means of 
earning money. Yet he unquestionably had some. He paid 
for his passage from America; he lived at a hotel; he took 
rooms; he frequented a restaurant; he paid chemists for 
opium and strychnine; and he was addicted to the society of 
women who wanted money for their compliances. He may, 
no doubt, have obtained money from relatives, but the whole 
course of the evidence about him raises irresistibly the pre- 
sumption that he lived by blackmailing; and that he had been 
so successful in that evil trade in America, that he fancied all 
men with characters to lose, and especially all doctors, were 
too timid to resist. They would pay anything rather than 
bear the annoyances and suspicion to be caused by an inquiry, 
which he could always either ensure by anonymous charges, 
or, at least, could threaten. 
might defy him; but they would defy in silence, or if they 
appealed to the police, it would be most difficult to pro- 
cure evidence. All that was needed, in his experience, was 


a “case,” which could be a basis for operations; and this 
he proceeded to secure by deliberate murder. He gave 
some girl of the town strychnine capsules, and when she 
died in torture, proceeded to accuse this, that, or the other 


Some of those he attacked | 





i 
man—it hardly mattered whom, provided he had wealth and 
a high character—of being either the poisoner or the father of 
the person accused. This was his mode of living, his trade. 
and it can hardly be doubted from his recklessness and the life 
that he led in America, that he at least occasionally succeeded 
in extorting money from his victims out of their fear of pro. 
fessional discredit. The murders were to him mere incidents 
in his business. He chose girls of the town to murder because 
they were the least protected of the community, and conld be 
induced to swallow his pills; and he chose strychnine as his 
agent because it was the poison with which his original trade 
of drug-seller, and his subsequent experience as irregular 
practitioner, had made him most familiar. It has been 
suggested that he hated street-girls, or that he enjoyed the 
horrible suffering caused by the poison; but the evidence is 
against the first suggestion, and there is no proof whatever of 
the second, The girls never died in his presence, nor is there 
any reason to imagine that he exulted at all in their pain, 
He simply wanted them dead, and dead of poison, in order that 
from that basis he might commence operations to get some 
money, and to have plenty to eat and drink. It may be sup. 
posed to be impossible that such a coldly greedy criminal could 
exist, but unhappily, parallel instances are only too numerous, 
Once grant that Neill regarded blackmailing as his trade, 
which seems past doubt, and the explanation of the wretch is 
easy enough. There have always been in the history of crime 
men to whom murder was a detail. The poisoner of Rugeley, 
Palmer, in pursuit of his business as a welsher on the great 
scale,is believed to have poisoned thirteen persons in succession, 
His scheme of life was to bet on horse races, pocket the money 
if he won; and if he lost when it was inconvenient to pay, 
to invite his antagonist to dinner and kill him quietly with 
a deadly drug. ‘The poisoners for insurance money, who 
were suspected of being so numerous that the Government 
altered the law, did precisely the same, and so, very nearly, 
if all tales be true, do the women who insure burial allowances 
for their children, and then put them to death. The brigands 
of Italy, the train-robbers of America, the Thugs of India, 
are all seeking cash, and that alone, and commit murder on 
victims whom they neither hate, nor fear, nor know, occa- 
sionally or frequently, as acts essential to the profits of their 
business. The single reason for surprise is to think that 
a criminal so fairly instructed as Neill should run such 
frightful risks, and that also may be explained. He was 
prepared, should detection follow, for the penalties of 
blackmailing, as burglars are prepared for the penalties of 
breaking into houses, and he thought the risk of murdering 
unprotected women very small indeed. And soit was. Clover, 
the woman on whose account Neill was condemned, was certi- 
fied by a regular practitioner to have died of delirium tremens, 
and but for his own blunder in stating that she died of 
strychnine—a fact which the poisoner only could have known 
—Neill would never have been suspected of the capital offence. 
Nobody dreamed that Clover had been murdered. The truth 
is, that murder is a crime made uncommon, not by the ease 
with which the murder is detected, but by three other causes. 
One is, that it can rarely be very profitable in proportion to 
risk, except to those who are not likely to commit it—that 
is, the heirs in tail of large properties. Neill was not without 
the motive of gain. Another is, that the majority of civilised 
men have at least relies of conscience, and shrink from a 
crime so universally and justly regarded as separate in its 
magnitude. Neill had killed his conscience by his career. 
And the third is, that owing to a universal and, as we believe, 
instinctive emotion of horror, the murderer is hunted as no 
other criminal is, except, perhaps, a great forger, and therefore 
escapes seldomer than any other criminal. The evidence 
against Neill was hunted up with a patience and a care which, 
in the case, say, of a burglar, would not have been displayed. 


Fortunately, Neill’s guilt was proved beyond all doubt, and 
as we do not think him abnormal, except in tbe fact that he 
perpetrated one crime in order to profit by another—and 
most train robbers in the United States do that ; murdering 
the Express guard in order to obtain the keys with which to 
pillage his safe—we should have nothing more to say of him, 
but that he illustrates an assertion we frequently have 
occasion nowadays to make, that there are men in the world 
for whose crimes society is in no degree responsible. This 
murderer, at least, was no result to be expected from the 
neglect of men, from ignorance, or poverty, or social isolation. 
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He had learned enough to follow a tande-atng-selting—whick 

: considerable, though narrow sort of, education. He 
— hen he committed the crime, in any painful want, 
wm ied not much money on him when arrested, nearly 
ee of a year later. He was not isolated from his 
Sr eg el associates, acquaintances, and, it is believed, 
‘ friends. He may, of course, have been the 
nt insanity, or of some of those hereditary pre- 
dispositions which are among the mysteries of physiology, but 
so far as human eye can detect, he was a voluntary criminal. 
There are, and have always been, hundreds of such men in 
the world, though few so bad as he; and the right of the 
human race to deal with them seems to us as well established 
asany right based upon self-defence,—much better established, 
for example, than the right to slay a poor conscript who, under 
irresistible compulsion, invades a neighbour's territory. There 
js hardly the need to appeal to a higher law than that, though 
there is one. Sucha man is doing acts of war against the race, 
and may justly be deprived of any possibility of doing any 
more. It is nonsense to say, as we perceive that the Echo, 
true, even in such an extreme case, to its theory that bene- 
yolence is the one certain religion, is almost inclined to main- 
tain, that society ought to “prevent” such crimes. How 
is it to prevent them, except by removing those who 
commit them, and so inspiring the half-inclined with a 
salutary fear? It can, p orhaps, though we disbelieve it, bring 
up all children to be “ civilised” members of the community ; 
but it cannot bring them all up to be good members. There 
will remain, educate how we like, monsters of depravity, and 
ernelty, and greed. Nero was one of the best-educated men 
within his wide dominion, or, if he is rejected as a pagan, 
many of the Italian tyrants, who rose to Neill’s level in 
criminality, were men of the highest intellectual gifts and 
the widest cultivation, and were, in some nominal yet actual 
fashion, Christijns in belief besides. We can no more hope 
to extirpate all the wicked by training, than we can hope 
to reduce all men to a single type; and prevention at the 
utmost can but reduce exceedingly the number of those 
who justify the gallows. The single argument against 
the penalty of death for such men is that it is ineffective ; 
and the answer to that is the instinct, an instinct derived from 
ages of experience, which compels men, when every other 
remedy for an evil has failed, to betake themselves to this 
one. The instinct of all human beings holds death to be the 
most awe-inspiring sanction of any law, the one before which 
all impulses, even the maddening impulse to murder, shrink 
back, and in acting on that instinct they employ the strongest 
of deterrents. It may be said that Neill’s crimes prove of 
themselves that death is not a deterrent ; but how many Neills 
would there be in the world, but for fear of the doom which 
he himself, up to the moment of the verdict, thought he should 
be able to avoid? He did not fear penal servitude for life, for 
that sentence had been passed on him already in America, and 
had produced neither reformation nor terror. 
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THE RARITY OF TRUE CONVERSATION. 


7 speaking last week of the best mode of putting our- 
selves in the proper attitude towards those with whom 
we converse, we ventured to say that, at all events when con- 
versing for amusement, and not for instruction, it is desirable 
to study the humour of our interlocutor, and to conciliate 
him, by either meeting him half-way, if he likes to be met 
half-way, or assuming an attitude of rather more than the 


real amount of antagonism, if he is one who distinctly prefers | 


a stand-up fight. But, asa rule, the best conversation cannot 
be classed as taking place either for instruction or amuse- 
ment. The man who converses for the purpose of instructing 
others, unless in response to the wish of those others, is very 
apt to be a prig; and the man who consciously converses for 
amusement only, is very apt to be a fldneur and a gossip. The 
best conversation,—and good conversation, in the sense in 
which we were speaking last week, is very much rarer than 
people suppose,—is not intended to answer any purpose at 
all, except that of placing two minds in distinct relation to 
each other on some subject in which both are interested. 
Such conversation is really its own end. In the old meaning 
of the word, the Scriptural meaning, “conversation ” did not 
necessarily imply dialogue at all. It implied a common con- 
centration of attention on the same subjects, and whatever 


' resulted from that common concentration of attention on the 


same subjects. “For our conversation is in Heaven ” clearly 
did not mean “for our dialogue is in Heaven,” but rather, 
the subjects with which our mind is most conversant are 
of a spiritual kind. Matthew Arnold (with a host of other 
writers) speaks of conversing by the eyes alone: 
“With eyes which sovght thine eyes thou did’st converse, 
And that soul-searching vision fell on me,” 

he says; and devotes a whole poem to the thoughts which 
this conversation awakened in himself. And, indeed, though 
conversation in the commonest sense may very often either 
instruct or amuse, or, on the contrary, may bore the inter- 
locutors, it is very much less common for it either to instruct 
or amuse or bore solely by virtue of what is said than by virtue 
of the manner and expression with which it is said. For of all 
true conversation, manner and expression constitute three- 
fourths of the whole effect produced. You may start a friendship 
without talking of anything but the weather, or the poor-rate, 
or the flavour of adish. It is not by the individual taste or 
opinion or news conveyed, half as much as by the charac- 
teristic mode in which it is conveyed, that people are attracted or 
repelled. A wet day is taken either humorously, or piteously, or 
peevishly, or cheerily, or patiently by different people, and the 
smiles, or frowns, or complacency, or irritability, or resignation, 
or different combinations of those tempers of mind, produce 
an effect on the minds of those who observe them, which is far 
more important than the propositions themselves which the 
spoken words convey. The importance of ninety-nine things 
out of every hundred that a man or woman says, so far as it 
has importance, is not in the erroneousness or accuracy of the 
statements made, but in the impression produced as to the 
animus of the speaker, or as to his vivacity, or his phlegm, 
or his serenity of mind, or the eagerness of his curiosity, or 
the delicacy of his discrimination. 

But to come to the point of what is the true object of con- 
versation, if its purpose be not to instruct or to amuse, 
or to receive instruction or amusement. All true con- 
versation must not only include, and include as some of 
its essentials, the general impressions of taste, feeling, and 
character which it conveys, but should go further, and aim at 
producing so much of common intellectual understanding on 
the special subject raised in it, as will enable the interlocutors 
really to understand each other’s point of view and state of 
mind. True conversation is not content with mere thrust and 
parry, with mere sword-play of any kind, but should lay mind 
to mind, and show the real lines of agreement and the real 
lines of divergence and antagonism. Now, this is the kind of 
conversation which seems to us so very rare. Of course, it 
involves a great number of conditions which cannot be 
satisfied without the play of the countenance, nor without free 
and open speech, nor without a rather rare kind of speech, a 
speech at once sympathetic and yet frankly laying bare even 
the profoundest differences of principle. Such conversation 
as this cannot, of course, take place with the eyesalone. When 
Mr. Arnold’s eyes conversed with those of the gipsy child on 
the shore of the Isle of Man, he certainly drew some conclusions 
as to the tale which those eyes told which would hardly have 
been borne out by a more thoroughgoing conversation. For 
instance, when Mr. Arnold concluded that 

“ No exile’s dream was ever half so sad 
Nor any angel’s sorrow so forlorn,” 
as that of the gipsy child he was contemplating, it is very 
probable that conversation with the lips, as well as with the 
eyes, might have undeceived him, and that he might have 
found with Canning’s ‘friend of humanity ” that the gipsy 
child’s story was not so “ pitiful” as he had imagined, and 
not perhaps, much worth the telling. On the other hand, 
what he had learned from the child’s eyes, namely, that it had 
“foreseen the vanity of hope,” that the experience of its 
forefathers, verified by its own, had taught it to expect very 
little happiness from life, would probably have been confirmed, 
and it is pretty certain that the dreariness and wistfulness of 
its glance would have spoken more truly of its experience, 
outward and inward, than any language for which its lips 
could have found utterance. On the other hand, it is not 
likely that Mr. Arnold’s eyes told any very intelligible 





story to the gipsy child, and certainly nothing like the story 
| which his verses tell. The conversation of the eyes is, 
| indeed only eloquent between those who have long learned to 
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understand each other by every kind of converse of which our 
mutual isolation admits. For the real object of all true con- 
versation, whether gay or grave, or only trivial, is to elicit 
the different bearings in which any subject stands to the 
different people who are conversing upon it. To our minds, 
then, any artificiality of either complaisance or combativeness 
which tends to obscure this mutual understanding, is not 
really conversation; but, so far as it goes, what might per- 
hups be termed diversation,—that is, it diverts the mind from 
perceiving the radical difference of different peoples’ view of 
the same subject. M. Renan’s favourite eirenicon, ‘ Vous 
avez mille fois raison,’ even when he intended ultimately to 
convey that nothing could be farther from his view of the 
matter than .he view to wuich he had just given so hearty an 
assent, was not trae conversation at all. It distracted 
instead of preparing his interlocutor’s mind for what 
wus coming. It tended to obscure, not to illuminate, the 
mutual understanding which it is the object of conver- 
sation to produce. And so, too, either the artificial con- 
tradictoriness (except, of course, in joke), or, still worse, the 
pretence of disagreement, where there is no disagreement, in 
the hope of reconciling a combative reasoner to an unpalatable 
harmony, is an artifice of circumlocution which, like an 
approach to a house which turns away from it in order to 
reach it by a more pleasing route, can only be justified at all 
on the principle on which some people take a hot bath as pre- 
piring them for a plunge in cold water; or give themselves up 
to the fascination of a brilliant operetta, by way of lending the 
force of contrast to a spiritual “retreat.” These artificial 
openings are not an organic part of conversation, but pre- 
liminary bars which are meant (whether wisely or not) to in- 
crease the impressiveness of the conversation when at last it 
really begins. 

It is very curious to note how very much dialogue there is 
in the world, and how very little true conversation; how very 
little, that is, of the genuine attempt to compare the different 
bearing of the same subject on thé minds of different people, 
You may look through the greatest of Shakespeare’s plays 
and hardly find in this sense a true conversation in any one of 
them. And, indeed, conversation in this sense is very seldom 
truly dramatic, and cannot often be so. Nevertheless, one 
would expect to find instances of real comparison of the state 
of different minds on the same subject, in Walter Savage 
Lindor’s “ Imaginary Conversations,” and yet you will hardly 
fiad one of them in which the attempt was made, even by the 
author, much less by any of the imaginary interlocutors, to 
enter thoroughly into the views of those with whom he had 
been dealing. There is plenty of characteristic and con- 
trasted prejudice in Landor’s “ Imaginary Conversations,” 
but hardly any trace of the real probing of each other’s minds. 
Piato understood true conversation,—conversation in the 
higher sense. His Socrates continually succeeds in probing the 
mind of another, and making that other enter into his own. 
The late Cardinal Newman understood true conversation 
in this sense. There is more of the upshot of real conversa- 
tion in the various Oxford sermons, especially the University 
sermons, in spite of the absence of anything like dialogue, 
than there is in any other sermons of our day, and that is, 
no doubt, one secret of their great charm. Again, his two 
rem .irkable religious tales, “ Loss and Gain” and “ Callista,” 
are full of true conversation of the kind we mean. But for 
the most part dialogue is gossip, or wrangling, or plotting, 
o. counter-plotting, or menacing, or conciliating, or com- 
plimenting, or submitting. It is the rarest thing in the 
world to come, even in the best authors, on a successful 
picture of the different views taken by different minds of 
the same subject, and the grounds of the difference. 
Even in politics we seldom meet with it, though the late 
Mr. Charles Buxton and his son have carefully prepared the 
way for such an appreciation, by placing in close comparison 
the different views taken of the same political subject. That, 
however, is not political conversation, but only the raw material 
for such conversation. We cannot but wonder that in a day 
s) fullas this of real and careful study, so few should have the 
patience to present the various contrasts of opinion, thought, 
and feeling on some of the most important subjects of human 
life, in the living and picturesque form in which Plato has 
given us the moral antagonisms of Greece, and Newman the 
theological antagonisms of modern England. 





i 
ANIMAL COLOURING. 

ee conclusions of naturalists as to the laws which govern 
the colouring of animals must, it seems, be modified 

There is no reason, however, to fear any loss of interest in tas 
of the prettiest and most attractive sides of natural history 
The collection and comparison of the wonderful analogies is 
colour between animals and their environment, and between 
one animal and another, will still be guided by the leadino 
principles which Bates and Wallace detected ; and the delight 
and surprise with which the non-scientific world welcomed 
those discoveries need neither be regretted nor diminished, 
But without wishing to grudge one iota of the praise awarded 
to explanations, the dexterity and aptness of which would 
alone entitle them to admiration, it is still possible to doubt 
whether some of the minor hypotheses framed to account 
for facts which seemed to stand outside the explanation 
of colour mimicry by the general law of the survival of the 
fittest, are not almost too ingenious. The fascination of the 
subject is so great that it seems to develop an over-keennegg 
of scientific insight. The facts of resemblance themselves 
are so wonderful, and the contrast between the colours 
of the sexes in birds so startling, that the temptation 
to make a great principle like that of natural selection 
fit the exact requirements of each case, and to explain the 
complexity of Nature in a sentence, is almost irresistible. It 
is quite possible that the principle of natural selection, which 
gives a perfect explanation of the wonderful phenomena of 
“protective mimicry,” may also be the master-key to the 
remaining problems of animal hues. The chief difficulties 
which remain, after accounting for protective coloration, are, 
first, the extraordinary differences between the tints and 
plumage of male and female in many birds; and, secondly, 
the conspicuous colours of certain creatures by which the at- 
tention of their enemies must necessarily be attracted. The first 
of these obvious difficulties has been explained by what is called 
“sexual selection,” which is an auxiliary to the general law of 
natural selection. The female pheasants, or birds of paradise, 
or pigeons, as the case may be, by an enduring good taste in 
choosing for their mates those with the brightest plumage and 
finest wattles and spurs, have played their part in the general 
scheme of evolution so well, that their progeny have in time 
developed all the beauties which they now possess. That theory 
is obviously quite consistent with the general law. It accounts 
logically in part, if not entirely, for the perilous beauties of 
the stronger sex. But there are creatures in gorgeous attire 
for which “sexual selection” could give no justification — 
caterpillars, for instance, which run additional risks by their 
conspicuous hues. “ That,” said the naturalist, “is in order 
to advertise their inedible qualities!” ‘“ They require,” writes 
Mr. Wallace, “some signal, or danger flag, which ‘shall serve 
as a warning to would-be enemies not to attack them, and they 
have usually obtained this in the form of conspicuous or 
brilliant coloration, very distinct from the protective tints of 
the defenceless animals allied to them.” There is one obvious 
objection to this explanation. It is really too clever. It fits 
the case so perfectly that, in the absence of further experi- 
ment and observation, one is reluctantly obliged to pause 
before yielding entirely to such a brilliant surmise, and 
to welcome the note of warning which Mr. Beddard, the 
Prosector of the Zoological Society, utters in his admirable 
work on “ Animal Coloration.” It is evident, from the space 
given to the two points of “ Sexual Selection” and “ Warning 
Colours” in this work, which aims only at furnishing a general 
notion of the facts and theories relating to animal coloration, 
that room exists for doubt as to the value to be attached to 
either theory. The contribution which Mr. Beddard makes 
towards solving the difficulty is threefold. He presents as 
alternatives to the theories of sexual selection and warning 
coloration, the ingenious speculations of Mr. Stoltzman and 
Dr. Kisig, neither of which have yet found their way into 
works of a popular character; and he gives an account of 
numerous and careful experiments made at the Zoo, with 
insects of brilliant colouring and reputed evil flavour, as food 
for birds and reptiles. No care or pains was omitted to get 
at the truth of these supposed instances of warning colour- 
ing. No augurs, with the purest motives to guide their 
interpretation of the omens, ever watched the feeding of 
the sacred chickens in the Capitol with a more ardent 
desire to mark the real appetite of the prophetic fowls, 





than did Mr. Beddard and his predecessors, in observing the 
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sof “warning coloration” when making trial 
he birds at the Zoo. But the list of experiments does not 
es : Jear line of refusal or acceptance between the “ pro- 
are ceed * insects and their more sober relations, 
— Y peddard’s conclusion is that “the experiments which 
a ie made might be taken to prove anything.” That is, 
er disappointing. But it is probable that with time and 
. a a body of evidence will be accumulated which will 
ae more light on the vexed question of the palatability of 
a gaudy insects or reptiles. Meantime, the discoveries of 
Dr. Eisig, to which Mr. Beddard introduces us, throw light on 
the question from a different point of view. lf his surmises 
are confirmed, the fact will be additional evidence in favour 
of that minute and laborious specialisation which so often goes 
without reward. His researches were devoted to the history 
of a small group of sea-worms. One of these he found 
parasitically upon a marine sponge in the Bay of 
Naples. The sponge was of a yellow colour, caused by the 
presence of small particles of colouring-matter. The worm 
was of the same colour, with bright orange spots, and the 
pigment which coloured the sponge was found to be the same 
which coloured the worm, having been simply transferred from 
the tissues of the sponge to the skia of the worm, after going 
through part of the alimentary canal. Dr. Kisig is of opinion 
that the “ pigments ” so transferred from the alimentary canal 
tothe skin is itself the cause of the creature being distasteful, 
which suggests the conclusion that the brilliant colour—that 
is, the secretion of a quantity of colouring-matter —has itself 
caused the inedibility of species, rather than that the inedibility 
has made necessary the production of bright coluur as an 
advertisement. “This explanation,” Mr. Beddard remarks, 
“jg not entirely contrary to the views of Wallace, Poulton, 
and others; for we may still suppose that the bright colours 
are actually ‘ warning’ colours, although they have not been 
evolved for this purpose.” But the weakness, as well as the 
attraction, of the unmodified theory really lies in the supposi- 
tion of the creation in the creature of colour, for the express 
purpose of advertisement. The modest conjecture of Dr. 
Hisig transfers the explanation to safer ground. 


ractical result 


living 


The mode by which, in the simple organisms which he 
observed, the colour was transferred from the food to the 
feeder, also sugzests the existence of some simple and natural 
relation between the tints in the skin, or hair, and external 
conditions of food and temperature, to account for the strange 
changes of colour to suit outside conditions in animals exposed 
to the rigours of a northern winter. The mountain hare of 
Ireland does not always change its colour to white in winter, 
though in the colder climate of Scotland and Norway the 
change is the rule. So the Arctic fox seems always to be 
“bleached” in the extreme north, though often retaining its 
darker dress throughout tbe year when further south. Yet, 
exactly the same effects are found in connection with want of 
food as with want of warmth. The rats in a large iron ship 
which was recently wrecked off the coast of Northumberland, 
and remained stranded for many weeks without connection 
with the shore, turned quite white; a change due apparently 
to starvation. 

In strong contrast with the modifications of the prt played 
by evolution in animal colouring, suggested by Dr. Eisig, is 
the alternative which Mr. Stoltzmann proposes to the theory 
of sexual selection. It is not a change which will flatter the 
masculine imagination. Contrasted with the view which 
accounted for the predominance of male strength, and in some 
cases of masculine beauty, over the weaker sex by a long 
course of discerning feminine selection, it has an unconscious 
irony. Going quite outside the merits of the male sex per se, 
Mr. Stoltzmann weighs its worth in view of the survival of 
ispecies. So considered, an excess of males is an evil, which 
the law of natural selection is under obligations to remedy. 
The tendency of nature is to produce a superabundance of 
males, observations on the origin of sex having shown that the 
per-centage of male births among birds is greater than that of 
females, Further inquiries into the influence of nutrition on 
x go to show that badly nourished eggs produce males, 
while well-nourished eggs produce females; and scarcity of 
food isa more common condition than its abundance. The 
fine feathers which “make tine birds,” have therefore been 
given to the males with a view to exposing them to the attacks 

of their enemies, and so reducing their numbers, always—be 


it observed—in accordance with the law of the survival of the | 








fittest, but by a curiously different line of argument from 
that which lent its weight to the theory of sexual selection. 
Probably neither the one nor the other should stand-alone; 
nor is this result to be feared. Bigotry seems almost unknown 
to the spirit of the natural history research of to-day; the 
only danger of the open mind ofjits followers is in the con- 
structive ingenuity of theory which it seems to foster. 





TOLERANCE FOR CHEAP TRIPPERS. 
HERE are few people more universally attacked than 
ordinary trippers and excursionists. They are con- 
sidered fair game for everybody. Their dress and appearance, 
their manners, their noisy, unrefined talk and laughter, which 
come to jar on us in the grandest scenes which Nature offers 
us, and which, from their austere} magnificence, seem best 
suited to silence and solitude, have been too often described 
to need enlarging upon here. A word is sufficient to remind 
us of them, and to recall the feeling we have sometimes had 
of shame for poor humanity, which,’while it has been calied 
the crown of Nature, should thus show itself the one blot 
upon Nature, the only vulgar and jarring element. In 
moments of aggravation from their presence, we are tempted 
to ask: Is it worth while for such people to come to these 
places at all? Would it not be far better if they could be 
restricted to some cheap and showy place of amusement, the 
pleasures of which culminate in the tea-gardens or refresh- 
ment-room ? Is it fair that they should be allowed to spoil 
scenes of beauty for us, which they seem unable to appreciate 
themselves? If the answer to these questions be a hasty 
one, it will probably be in accordance with our own wishes. 
Perhaps if we consider the matter a little more deeply and 
carefully, reflecting on some of the conditions under which 
the spell of beauty works, we may give a different answer. 

The first requisite is, that there should be some faculty of 
response within, to the appeal made by beauty without. That 
such a faculty is in some degree universal, is, we think, proved 
by the common witness of mankind, beginning with the savage 
at the bottom of the scale. In the case of the people of whom 
we are now thinking, even the tawdry adornments, the crude 
and gaudy colours of their dresses, that jar on our taste, are 
really an endeavour to satisfyjthe appetite for beauty which, 
we believe, exists in all, and which is witnessed in a hundred 
other would-be adornments of life, which we should find did 
we visit the homes of these excursionists. Of course, the 
distance between the meretricious beauty which would there 
greet our eyes and theSbeauty of natural scenery, is immense; 
but, at any rate, it indicates the existence of the faculty. 
How this is to be.developed and educated, it will be for us to 
consider. 

The first stage in this training is, we think, that the tripper 
should know as a fact that these places are considered 
beautiful, whether he is able to receive pleasure from them or 
not. However unimportant this may seem at first sight, 
we shall see that it is a point worth considering, when we 
remember that it is not very long ago that even highly 
educated people were ignorant that beauty existed at all in 
some of the aspects of Nature which we now regard as grand 
and sublime. How little was Nature unadorned admired in 
the last century! A trim garden, symmetrically arranged 
pleasure-grounds, graceful fountains, well-regulated streams 
flowing between neatly-ordered banks, were appreciated; but 
mountains and moors, rocks, cliffs and chasms, were, in the 
eyes of our ancestors, only “ with gloomy horrors overspread.” 
The highly educated, large-minded Dr. Johnson was far more 
repelled and depressed by the mountain scenery of Scotland and 
its Western Islands than attracted by its beauty and grandeur. 
He speaks with anything but appreciation of the rocks “ tower- 
ing in horrid nakedness.” The moors clad in the heath, that 
is so pleasant to our eyes, are to him covered with “the gloom 
of desolation,” ‘“ quickened only with one sullen power of 
useless vegetation.” He regards it as a tenable position that 
journeys, such as those that he has undertaken, “neither im- 
pregnate the imagination, nor enlarge the understanding.” 
He defends them, not on the ground of the beauty that they 
have to offer, but only as “‘a means of acquiring knowledge 
and gaining more principles of reasoning and a wider basis of 
analogy.” The islets of Loch Lomond, on which “ the arts of 
embellishment” might have been employed, “disgust the 
gazer at his approach, when he finds, instead of soft lawns and 
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shady thickets, nothing more than uncultivated ruggedness.” 
Such scenes could only allure “the mere lover of naked 
nature.” If it be objected that the prosaic side was stronger 
in Johnson than the poetic, though he was a writer of verse 
and of romance, we have a witness in an earlier age, in a pro- 
fessed poet, Herrick. A residence in one of the most lovely 
counties of England apparently gave him so little pleasure 
from the surrounding beauty, that his eloquence is expended 
in abuse in song, “ Of this dull Devonshire.”’ 
It would be easy to enumerate other witnesses who bear a 
similar testimony; and it was not till a generation after 
Johnson that the world gradually awoke to beauties before 
unknown to them. As is generally the way when new ideas 
find an entry into the world, the revelation was made to one 
or two gifted men, who, after delivering their message to man- 
kind through a period of neglect or of contempt, at last obtained 
a hearing. Of these apostles of Nature, it is scarcely necessary 
to say that Wordsworth was the most prominent. The taste 
for fine scenery once awakened, was gradually developed, until 
at last in our own day, admiration of all the beauties of Nature 
has become the fashion. If people do not feel it, at least they 
profess it. Here and there you may find some exceptional 
individual, even amongst the highly-educated, who will tell 
you that what others call these beauties make no appeal to 
him; but such cases are so rare and exceptional that they 
need not be considered here. Love of Nature isin the air, and 
we all breathe it. Here, then, we would build our first hope for 
the despised tripper. He is in a better position than our 
ancestors, for he was born in an appreciative age, and knows 
that the places to which his brake or char--banc bear him and 
his companions, are considered beautiful. Having reached 
this first stage, would it be any good to ask him to take the 
further one of a study of Wordsworth and the other writers 
who have done so much for us? Not in the least, at present. 
His mind in these respects is in so immature a state, that he 
must be taught as children are taught, by pictures and object- 
lessons. Nature’s great picture-book must be opened before 
him and as many of her pictures as possible put before his 
eyes. We believe that will be the best means of his educa- 
tion, because it is the simplest, and because we hold that 
beauty is itself educative. Its spell is a powerful one, and 
you must give it a chance of working. If he were to be de- 
barred (which happily he cannot be) from these scenes of 
beauty till he had become refined and cultivated enough to 
enjoy them, you would take from him one of his best chances 
of becoming so. He cannot be the loser; there is good ground 
for hoping that he may be the gainer by them. Even amongst 
the noisiest, most empty-headed and vulgar pleasure-party— 
if it be permissible to apply the word “vulgar” to any 
human being—there may be one or two who perceive some- 
thing of the beauty, and are unconsciously influenced by it. 
They may remember afterwards, when they return to the shows 
and competitions of their work-a-day life, that the world is a 
fuller and a grander place than they had imagined. 

But, it may be asked, is it not true that Nature only affects 
us in silence and solitude? Amongst the really poor, in the 
quiet and retirement of the country, we are often well pleased 
to find a real appreciation of natural beauty ; but how can we 
expect it here? Even ina large party of cultivated people, 
the presence of numbers acts as a check on our powers of 
appreciation. Is it possible for Nature to make her quiet 
voice heard amongst this noisy crew? It is quite true, and 
cannot be denied, that the mutual influence of these trippers 
does increase the difficulty and retard the working of the spell. 
But though it may retard, we cannot believe that it will stop it 
altogether; and the much-abused excursionist has a right to 
opportunities for its action. In all probability that influence 
will be slow; but once set it in motion, and it will work. Ina 
different field of beauty,and amongst a lower and more ignorant 
class, a similar experiment is being tried, in picture-galleries in 
the East-endof London. Crowds of poor people have attended 
them; and it is satisfactory to find that some of the most 
poetical and imaginative of the pictures are among those 
which were most admired. This is a clear encouragement. 
The help which the spectators have received from gentlemen 
and ladies, who have been in attendance to point out beauties 
which might otherwise have been overlooked, is one which we 
wish the trippers could share. We have now reached the 
point when we may give an answer to the questions with 
which we started. 





For the reasons given, we reply,—Yes ; it | 


is worth while that these noisy tourists should b 
such beautiful places, even though they spoil to 
scenes of loveliness which they seem little able 
If, in our readiness to make this sacrifice for the good of 

fellows, we thereby enlarge our human sympathies wikie 
our gain will be as great in the end as if we had been lett « 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of the most exalted emotions ; 
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us for g time 
to appreciate, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE GOLD PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD, 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpEctaTor.”’] 
Sr1r,—The Times, which is usually quite reliable, issued a 
statement with reference to the present yield of gold which 
has been quoted in your columns and by other papers, | 
quote the passage below, and as the Times will not permit its 
correctness to be called in question, perhaps the importance 
of the subject will justify the attempt to state the case fairl 
and briefly. You have quoted the passage thus: “ As to th 
gold production of the world, the yield is year) 
and that of 1891 was the largest ever recorded.” 

Sir Louis Mallet, at p. 120 of the “ Report of the Royal 
Commission on Gold and Silver,” gives the world’s yield of 
gold from 1852 to 1859 at the yearly average of £28,270,009 
and the year 1852 at £36,550,000. In Patterson’s “New 
Golden Age” (p. 423), substantially the same estimate ig 
given. Soetbur, at p. 9 of said Report, gives the average 
yield of gold from 1851 to 1885 at £25,428,000. Del Mar, in 
“A History of the Precious Metals,” estimates the average 
yield of gold from 1852 to 1861 at £28,280,000. The yield of 
1891, as estimated in the Times at 6,033,000 ounces, amounts 
to £23,453,000. 

When estimating the results from the large yields men. 
tioned above, we should bear in mind that,— 
France coined gold from 1846 to 1880, as per Re- 

port (p. 44)... isis 





y increasing, 





; £280,000,000 
Germany, per Report (p 56) ... mre 80,000,000 
United States, 1866 to 1885 (p. 10) ... 124,000,000 
Britain and Australia (say) ate sa we 60,000,000 

Used in the Arts, £7,000,000 per annum in forty 
years (p. 12) re oy, “280,000,000 
Austria requires... 50,000,000 
£37 4,000,000 


These demands would seem to absorb the extra supply of gold 
which has been obtained during the last forty-five years—I 
am, Sir, &e., 

Cheltenham, October 24th. CHARLES WILSON. 


AN OPIUM EXPERIENCE. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—The letter from “M.D.,” which you published on 
October 15th, reminds me of a friend of my childhood, and the 
ingenious way in which he cured himself of the habit of taking 
morphia. He had contracted it in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territory, where he had a serious illness, in a district 
beyond medical help. Finding it cling to him after his re- 
covery, he was determined to cure it, and let a drop of sealing: 
wax fall into his glass every day before pouring in the drug. 
Before long, his glass was full of sealing-wax, and his last 
dose of morphia, one drop. He lived to be an old man, and 
the habit never revived. Doctors will sometimes give morphia 
to allay the restlessness that is so painful in extreme old age; 
and the temporary relief makes it a boon that the patient will 
not give up again. But the reaction is often so dreadfal, and 
causes so much suffering of mind and body, that one should 
never allow the habit to be contracted if one can help it. of 
course, Iam not now speaking of cases where there is great 
pain, and where the only thing to do is to keep the patient as 
little conscious as possible.—I am, Sir, &e., BE. B. 





TENNYSON’S WITNESS TO THE HIGHER HOPE. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—You have finally disposed of the attempt of some of 
the Agnostic school, expressed in more than one journal, to 
diminish the force of Tennyson’s magnificent testimony to the 
Christian faith. The charge his poem lays upon the Pilot of 
directing him “far” upon that boundless ocean which 
recedes and expands before his eye, is surely too great to be 
fulfilled by any other than a divine presence. The expression, 
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that the dark,” means no more than the vanished sun- 
“after the present. But the tide becomes speedily luminous 
igh . het radiance, so that the Pilot is seen “ face to face.” 
vith one ond stanza, without doubt the very finest of the poem, 
. 7 aan from Agnosticism as from Pantheism :— 
othe « But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep, 

Turns again home.” 
the words convey the poet’s thought that the divine 
hich bore his spiritual being into this “bourne of 
- ne and place,” and remained ever vitally related to it, is the 
. tranquil flood of energy that bears the clothed, equipped, 
wi embarked spirit out upon the limitless ocean of immortal 
ing? That the tide may be full and yet gentle in its flow, 
is the prayer of his faith. The imagery reveals his fixed con- 
fidence in the permanent individuality of his nobler nature, 
gnd yet personality comes to its fullest realisation in vital 
anjon with the divine. And so the needs of the reason that 
geeks a personal Pilot, and of the soul that craves the up- 
jifting of an infinite life, are both met.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Holmlea, High Barnet, October 24th. J. MATTHEWS. 
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« JEZEBEL” AND “GUINEVERE.” 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 





giz,—On reading your editorial note to my letter on the 
survival of Queen Guinevere’s name, I at once thought of 


“Jsabel” as compared with “Jezebel” as an illustration; I | 


should fancy, however, that the apparent connection of the 
words is purely accidental. At any rate, it does not bear 
upon the point I ventured to raise, for Jezebel was a bad 
woman up to her death, and one can hardly fancy that any 
Christian parents would be so cruel as to call a daughter 
after her intentionally. Queen Guinevere, as shown to 
us in Tennyson’s wonderful “Idyll,” is a very queen of 
penitents; and, just as “ Eve” or “ Magdalene” have become 
sweet names for girls in Christian homes, there should, I 
venture to think, be no prejudice against using the name of 
one who, at the end of her life, so perfectly atoned for her 
tragic sin, 

I may add that the name “ Genefer,” as formerly used in 
this parish, went out of use before the “Idylls” were pub- 
lished; and if used at all since would only have been chosen 
by people who would never have read or even heard of Tenny- 
son’s poem. The traditional use of the name, however, does 
seem to show that when the story of Queen Guinevere was a 
local possession, her penitence, and “the power of ministra- 
tion in her,” were accepted as reasons for giving her name to 
Christian children.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. ANDREWES REEVE. 

The Vicarage, St. Just, R.S.O. Cornwall, October 24th. 

THE LUCK OF THE NEW MOON. 
[To THe EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—A somewhat remarkable illustration of the ancient and 
deeply rooted origin of our Western superstition of bowing, 
turning money, &c., on the appearance of the new moon, has 
been brought to my notice. At sunset, two evenings ago, I 
suddenly heard an outery among my boys in their huts at a 
little distance from my own. On looking out, I saw them one 
after another take lighted brands from the fire, and throw 
them towards some object in the sky. They then regarded 
the same object standing in a precatory attitude, stretching 
forth their hands, and loudly shouting certain sentences. One 
sentence, “Nica mennigi mali” (give plenty money), was 
clearly intelligible. 
_Inreply to my inquiries, the boys pointed to a new moon, 
just faintly discernible in the clouds. They also informed me 
that “zouke” (all) boys thus greeted the new moon. The 
emphasis on the “ zouke ” (all) implying that it was a universal 
native custom. I may mention that two of these boys came 
from north of Whimbane, three were subjects of Guagung- 
hama, and three were Mashonas. The incident is not without 
some ethnic significance, and may be of interest to some of 
your readers.—I am, Sir, &c, G. Seymour Fort. 

Old-Umtali, Manica, 8. Africa, August 27th. 








AN HONEST CUCKOO. 


[To tHE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR,” | 


Sir,—In the Spectator of August 15th, a correspondent drew | 


your attention to an account, given in Westerman’s Mounats 








Hefte by Professor Adolf Miiller, of “an honest cuckoo,” who 
hatched and reared her young. 
readers to know that Professor Miiller reported a similar case 
in a most interesting article on the cuckoo’s egg, published in 
1873 in the Gartenlaube (No. 25, p. 407); the main difference 
being that in this case Professor Miiller was not an eye- 
witness, but relies on the authority of Herr Kiessel, of St. 
Johann on the Saar, an equally well-known bird-lover. 


It may interest some of your 


According to this account, it is proved conclusively by 


Kiessel and three other eye-witnesses, that towards the end of 
May, 1868, a cuckoo reared her young in a wood near St. 
Johann. 
two eggs which lay simply on the ground amid the heath, 
without any traces of a nest. 
bird regularly, and saw that both the eggs were hatched, and 


The bird was discovered by the woodmen sitting on 
Kiessel himself observed the 


the little birds reared with perfect tenderness and care. 

These facts, as Miiller points out, emphasise the kinship 
which exists between our cuckoo and its American cousins, 
the black-billed or red-eyed cuckoo, and the yellow-billed or 
rain cuckoo. The latter has, I believe, been seen in England 
also.—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. S. Barratt. 

Rivington and Blackrod Grammar School, near Horwich. 








POETRY. 
TENNYSON. 


What went ye out into the wilderness to sce? 
A reed shaken by the wind? 


Art for Art's sake! This our motto! 
Vex us not with moral song! 

Let us rest beside the river! 
Speak no more of right and wrong ! 





Here the pan-pipes murmur sighing, 
As the winds around them sweep ; 

And the drops of water falling 
Sound like tears that women weep. 


Let us feel the throbbing pulses, 
Know the sympathetic thrill, 

When from out the broken reed-pipe 
Discords float—then all is still! 

So the wretched rhymers chanted, 
Warbling forth their shallow lays, 

Drinking from the lotus-fountain, 
Clothed in purple, crowned with bays. 


Then I saw a stately figure 
Sitting, too, beside the stream, 
Mourning seemed he, weeping, doubting, 
Asking was this life a dream ? 


Storm-clouds gathered, and he listened, 
Voices reached him from the height ; 
Far into the darkness gazed he, 
And beyond—he saw the light. 


Never once to idle dreamers 
Would he bend his lofty head ; 

Never listen to the murmuring 
Whispers in the river bed. 


But the storm-winds changed to music, 
For this Beethoven of song, 

And he told the joy, the glory 
Won through conflict against wrong. 


Long he chanted—and I heard him— 
Now I hear him from afar— 
Down the river to the ocean 
He has passed, and crossed the bar. 
Cheltenhain, October, 1892. DorotHEA BEALE. 








ART. 


ge 
THE SLADE SCHOOL. 
Prorgessor Learos is resigning his charge of the Slade 
School. The Slade School is, outside of the Academy and 
Kensington schools, the best known and best equipped in 
London, Tt is, therefore, a matter of public concern that the 
successor of Monsieur Legros should be worthy to succeed 
him, and to use the very great advantages of endowment, 
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buildings, material, and reputation that the School enjoys. 
The names of candidates for the chair have not been made 
public, so it would be improper to discuss them here; but the 
occasion is a fitting one for the consideration of the general 
question of schools of art, a subject on which not a little con- 
fusion of thought and vagueness of ideal exists. 

In Professor Legros the Slade has had a most distinguished 
artist at its head. The electors showed commendable courage 
in their choice of an artist, and a foreign artist, and it must 
have been stimulating for pupils to study under a master 
whose own work in conception and execution is so deserving 
of respect. Yet the question arises whether this incitement 
by example is altogether an advantage in the teacher of a 
public school, when certain drawbacks are considered. For 
it is to be remembered that distinction, except in artistic 
natures of uncommon width and variety, carries with it a 
certain narrowness; that an art, admirable in the master, 
may be unfitted to the temper and power of the scholar; and 
that if the scholar attempts to take on a style which runs 
against his natural grain, the result can only be failure, or 
that kind of success which is worse, the making-down of a 
style into a mannerism. Now, Professor Legros is not a 
various artist, his excellence is of a narrow range, his 
spirit is intense, but strictly limited. He is a severe and 
expressive draughtsman in line, whose best work lies 
in etching. Given a pupil like Mr. William Strang, whose 
bent was the same, whose spirit was congenial, the effect 
of inspiration was obvious. But what became of the 
colourists among the pupils, of those who had a feeling for 
the blending of objects with a background for atmosphere ? 
They gained something, perhaps, by discipline in line, but 
they had to throw off, if they ever did throw off, after they 
left the School, the black colouring, the cut-out rendering of 
forms, that are the defects of Professor Legros’ art. Examples 
of that art, as taught in the School, are public property. The 
painting of those heads, which were done as a time-exercise 
before the class, and which are now in the Kensington 
Museum, is really monochrome disguised. The drawing 
and handling are of remarkable quality, the sense for 
character is evident, but the colour is practically black and 
white, and atmosphere is left out of account. It is, pro- 
bably, only by such large omissions that a teacher can 
perform, with any assurance, such a feat before a class. 
It may seem natural to expect that he who teaches painting 
should “show how it is done; ” but to do this without hesita- 
tion, without trying back, without absolute failure at times, 
can be the work only of a painter of the very first rank, or of 
a man who has reduced painting to a cheap formula or trick, 
or of an artist like Professor Legros, whose natural limits 
lead him to concentrate himself on one-half of the painter’s 
task at the expense of the other half. 

The balance of advantage, then, seems to be against having 
a very original but biassed artist as the teacher of a large 
school. It is desirable that such an artist should attract and 
direct those who are his natural followers; but the others, 
the nine out of ten, he is not unlikely to thwart or mislead. 

But there is a much greater danger than having an original 
artist at the head of a Public School, and that is having a 
formalist of the academic type. By “academic” is not meant 
the teaching of the Royal Academy schools, because a type 
there can hardly be said to exist. In the matter of painting, 
the pupils are exposed to the teaching of the Academicians 
in turn ; in the matter of drawing, the type made notorious 
there and at Kensington is the stippled crayon after the 
antique, a type which has every vice of method and aim 
possible to drawing. Initially wrong in drawing, as such 
an exercise is almost bound to be, untrue to the main 
facts of character and form, it cannot readily, because of the 
material used, be obliterated and corrected in those essen- 
tials, and the pupil is encouraged to elaborate a stupid and 
inexpressive finish of surface in a drawing wrong from the 
first,—to “ finish ” what was never begun. By academicism is 
meant not this, but the accomplished type of teaching to be 
found in Paris, the drawing and painting that are a formula, 
a receipt, a machine-like procedure which the industrious 
student readily learns, and if he be also an artist, has, with 
pains, to unlearn afterwards. It has the same relation to 
good drawing and painting that the singing and actiny of the 

ordinary well-drilled Conservatoire pupil have to good singing 


and acting. But it has the obvious advantage for the 


that it is something that can be taught, it is the uaten 
for all,—in a word, a substitute for seeing, It isa metho, 


for making the blind man pass for a man with eyes, 

This seems to land us in a terrifying paradox. If th 
objection to the academic type of drawing is that it pig 
taught, what is to become of drawing-schools? Js drain 
something that cannot be taught? Certainly, it cannot by 
taught. You cannot teach any one to compose music, to be 
a poet, or to be a painter. The art of drawing, like those othe 
creative arts, is of grace; no works will secure it for the 4 
elect. But a drawing-school is a very good thing, for al] that 
—a drawing-school in which there is as little teaching in the 
ordinary sense as possible, and where the visits of the teacher 
are but occasional. If it were only that the student gets 
model cheap, and a place to workin; that he sees the technical 
devices of paint, canvases, easels, and so forth, in use, and g 
has not to lose time in inventing such devices over again, he 
would already be the gainer. And when he comes to his 
real business of learning to see, and to contrive Means 
for expressing what he sees, it will be a great help to 
him if he comes among other students painting in diferey 
ways. The comparison of those different ways will help 
him to define his own talent, because he can adopt the most 
congenial. Every beginner must imitate some one, and that 
drawing-school is in a wholesome state whose students ar 
imitating different masters. The student goes to pictur 
galleries, ancient and modern. There he picks out the maste 
who most appeals to him, and takes that master, so to speak, 
to school with him. One will have a feeling for the pur, 
expressive line of Holbein, another for the colour and glow of 
Titian ; or, to take nearer models, the different excellences of 
Mr. Orchardson and Mr. Sargent may well inspire imitators 
in the same school. Now we begin to see the part that the 
actual drawing-master may usefully play. He will not impress 
a private taste and manner of his own on all his class, for 
that is to reduce the school to a morbid condition, to make 
his pupils into pale echoes of himself for the time being 
A pupil thus formed against the grain is either spoiled 
for always as an artist, or, on leaving the school, must 
shake off the unnatural mould, and with toil begin all over 
again. The teacher will rather, if he is wise, repress himself, 
and if he is critic enough to see and appreciate, watch for 
evidences of different temperaments and tastes among his 
pupils, and encourage and nurture their development on their 
own line. With such self-restraint, with such a liberal tem. 
per, he can do much, because every pupil begins on his own 
line by seeing things small, by being pleased with successes in 
parts. It is the teacher’s opportunity to point this out to hin, 
to insist, from a wider grasp of vision, on the necessity for 
connecting parts and subordinating them ; to tell him, what 
he knows himself but does not acknowledge to himself, that 
he is too soon satisfied; to define with him the obstacles in 
the way of his own ideal. The office, so conceived, demands 
great modesty, great insight, infinite tact, a patience and 
curiosity that few artists, with an insistent ideal of their own, 
are likely to possess and exercise. A liberal-minded visitor is 
wanted, who has tried many things, and can see good even in 
what he has not tried. 

The results of such teaching are not of the immediately 
flattering and glaring kind. That school is successful in 
popular esteem which is successful with the average pupil, 
which imposes on the pupil with small natural gift a show of 
being able to draw. Nothing is commoner among pupils than 
a kind of Chinese imitativeness, a power of reproducing 4 
set copy, of catching a mannerism, that has no relation to 
their own perceptions. But this show of drawing, however 
imposing to the student’s friends, is without future; the 
prize student can make a prize-study, but can frequently 
make nothing else. It is the student who has been disciplined 
not to copy, but to see, who will have a future when he leaves 
his classes; and the average pupil, too, will be in a better case 
if his small gift has been really exercised, than if he has bad 
an advanced technique mechanically attached to him. Almost 
all children can draw; it is the photograph and the drawing- 
master between them that stamp out the gift by substituting 
an ideal of mediocre copying for expression and decorative 
fancy. The Slade School will be fortunate indeed if it 


secures a teacher who will encourage its scholars to sé 
| their eyes. 





D. S. M 
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BOOKS. 


——= 
HOGARTH.* 

THE eighteenth century is undoubtedly much better under- 
stood and more justly app raised at this moment than was 
ossible fifty year’s 2go. In their different ways, Mr. Lecky, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. Courthope, Mr. Traill, and Mr. Austin 
Dobson himself may be cited as critics who appreciate the 
eighteenth century in a sense which was impossible while the 
reaction against its spirit was still in force. Nevertheless, we 
have to this day a certain self-complacent habit of treating 
the eighteenth century as lacking in seriousness and given 
over to superficiality. In literature and ethics, its note was 
certainly cynicism, and cynicism usually implies shallowness. 
The evolution of an age has many parallels with the history 
of an individual, and just as a career of dissolute pleasure 
begets a torpor of heart and atrophy of soul in the jaded 
debauchee, so the eighteenth century, coming after a period 
of wanton riot and indulgence, is distinctly the sated roué 
among the centuries, with the sated voué’s disbelief in heroism 
or any lofty virtue, his politely contemptuous patronage of 
woman as a pretty plaything, and his superiority to any strong 
emotions such as might unpleasantly ruffle the repose of his 
egoistic materialism. At the same time, even though we may re- 
fuse to see much earnestness or profundity in the ethical temper 
of that age, as a whole, one thing is certain—a prevalent ethical 
bent, whether true or false, deep or shallow, serious or flippant, 
is one of its most marked characteristics from first to last. 
Take the great trio of writers who eclipse all others at its 
commencement. Addison, with his genial, urbane irony, and 
his graceful reconciliation of this world and the next, was 
quite as serious a moralist as the rules of elegant society per- 
mitted. Pope had his eye constantly upon the moral aspects 
of life, though the spectacle stirred in him no emotion other 
than contemptuous, and he regarded creation chiefly as 
material for epigram. Swift himself, to whom nothing was 
sacred, and for whom beauty existed only that he might 
bemire it, and goodness that he might sully it with shame, 
was still an inverted moralist, and outside the domain of 
morals has no definitive place. Young was a homilist in blank 
verse; Thomson wrote with a certain artificial unction about 
nature, but only really rose into poetry in his beautiful moral 
allegory; Gray’s own apostrophe of himself as “ poor 
moralist!” is sufficiently apposite; Richardson, the only 
novelist who achieved something approaching cosmopolitan 
vogue, was didactic to the core; Johnson was not less a 
moralist than a scholar; and Cowper, with whose death the 
century closed, was as edifying a teacher as he was a charming 
poet. Is it not appropriate and becoming, that the century 
should also have produced the satirist whose painted or en- 
graved sermons are the most powerfully impressive of all 

examples of moralised art ? 

Mr. Dobson has given us biographies of both Hogarth and 
Fielding, and one cannot but think of the curious contrast 
between the work of the two friends. It is trne they both 
depicted the vices and follies of their age, and with equal 
masterliness, but in a spirit how profoundly diverse! Fielding 
is the good-humoured, diverted spectator of the comedy of life, 
who declines to see in life anything but comedy. Without 
being an immoral writer, of malice aforethought, he is ready 
to acquiesce in any immorality to which a lenient tradition 
imputes a certain “manliness.” Essentially kind-hearted, he 
is, of course, aware that self-indulgence always, in the long 
run, implies victims, and is, in the last resort, cruel ; but, in 
his easy affability, he simply begs to be excused from looking 
so far ahead. Vice in men never shocks him, and in women it 
amuses him. Lady Booby’s frailties, Booth’s conjugal dis- 
loyalties, even the unsavoury episode of Lady Bellaston, 
cannot move him to active disgust. His Rake’s Progress is, 
on the whole, a triumphal march through a tolerant, and even 
admiring, world. When we pass to Hogarth, it is almost like 
turning from the full-blooded animalism of Rubens to the 
fantastic horror of the “ Dance of Death.” Even when it is 
the comedy of life that he, too, depicts, there is always a play 
within the play, and it is a tragedy. The lurking terribleness 
beneath the sleek surface of things, the skeletcn within the rosy 
flesh, is his theme. Although his works are full of ludicrous 
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detail, it is the tragic and terrible ludicrousness of a world 
where men drink and make merry with the sexton who is 
digging their graves. It is this which gives to his conceptions, 
even when they are most prosaic in their realism, that spectral 
air upon which some of his critics have commented. And 
when his themes, and the treatment of them, are comically 
absurd, we have a feeling that he himself does not join in the 
laugh: we insensibly impute to him a certain vigilant aloof- 
ness, aS of the chorus to a dramatic action. Nor are we sure 
that he himself has tears for his own tragedies: there is a 
kind of pitiless serenity in his tremendous emphasis and lurid 
literalness. He is, perhaps, morbid, somewhat as a dramatist 
like Webster is morbid, who stands too persistently and wil- 
fully in the gaunt shadow which lust and hatred throw across 
life—his vision is certainly, by preference, partial and frag- 
mentary—but he redresses the balance in an art-world com- 
posed of ideal Claudesque landscapes, Arcadian pastorals on 
porcelain, self-contented ladies and gentlemen by Sir Joshua, 
and humorously stupid Dutch boors. And in a degree 
implying the truest poetic temperament, he is of the 
symbol-loving order of minds who speak instinctively 
in parable. As truly as Spenser or Bunyan, Blake 
or Durer, Quarles or Swedenborg, he is impelled to utter 
himself by signs and metaphors. His works are crowded 
with concrete hints and allegorical suggestion. Mr. Dob- 
son speaks of his “detestation of indirectness and re- 
dundancy ;” but although he is never redundant, we think 
a certain magnificent indirectness is one of his salient 
traits. A notable example of it occurs in that wonderful 
print representing the Old Cock-Pit in St. James’s Park, 
where the incident of the defaulter who, “in compliance with 
cock-pit law,” is being drawn up to the ceiling in a basket, is 
told solely by the man’s shadow being silhouetted on the floor, 
the outline exhibiting him in the attitude of offering his watch 
and chain to appease his creditors. The cobweb that covers the 
slot of the poor-box; the crack that runs through the Ninth 
Commandment in Oid Marylebone Church, where the ruined 
profligate is being married to the ugly and elderly heiress; the 
houses in “ Gin Lane,” which, as Lamb says, seem “ absolutely 
to reel” in sympathy with the inebriate spirit of the place; 
the black boy, who “significantly touches the horns of an 
Actwxon” in Plate IV. of “ Marriage 4 la Mode ”—together 
with innumerable other instances—might be adduced to illus- 
trate Hogarth’s imaginative method of mingling oblique with 
direct narrative, and supplementing statement by allusion. 

The present volume is, as its author tells us, an amplifica- 
tion of his memoir of Hogarth contributed to the “Great 
Artists” series, more than ten years ago. The materials 
available for biographers of Hogarth do not permit Mr. 
Dobson to draw a very detailed or realisable portrait of the 
man himself, as distinguished from the artist; and a good 
deal of such direct personal knowledge of him as we do 
possess is due more or less to accidental circumstances, such 
as his quarrel with Wilkes and its tangible pictorial results, 
without which, as Mr. Dobson notices, we should not even 
have been aware of the existence of a previous friendship 
between the two men. What story there is to tell is told by 
the accomplished author of Proverbs in Porcelain with the sim- 
plicity, the lucid order, the absence of all pretentiousness, and 
the sympathetic yet critical temper, which we naturally expect 
in Mr. Austin Dobson. The bibliography and catalogue of 
prints form a most serviceable appendix, and the plates and 
pictures are reproduced with a fidelity and accuracy which 
the necessary reduction of scale renders all the more coms 
mendable. 





ELISABETH FARNESE.* 
ELISABETH FARNESE took her place on the throne of Spain 
at the end of the year 1714, after a scene which astonished all 
Europe, which was only the prelude to a career that always in- 
terested diplomatists and exercised the curiosity of historians. 
Danghter of Odoardo Farnese; and by her sharp-spoken 
mother’s remarriage, stepdaughter of his brother, the reigning 
Duke of Parma; Queen-Consort of Spain from 1714 to 1746; by 
character and circumstances standing sharply out as a gigantic 
personality in great concerns, Elisabeth was a woman who 
sacrificed even herself to get her own way, a diplomatist and 
ruler who disliked, but immersed individuality in, work with 
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which every statesman in Europe had to reckon. The histories 
of the personal diplomacies of the age, when there were nations, 
but no peoples, have a little fallen into oblivion since Waterloo 
crowned the series of naval, military, and diplomatic events 
which forced into new channels the commercial and foreign 
policies of the European circle, particularly as to the re- 
lations of France, Spain, and England. But some of them 
are vividly and clearly set forth in this scholarly monograph, 
which will doubtless be acceptable to the student of the 
period. 

When Philip V. of Spain lost his young Queen, and it was 
imperative to supply him with another, he was fortunate 
enough to be guided into marriage with one content enough 
to satisfy his requirements, provided that she gained her 
own ends. Two were extremely practical,—always, that she 
should not be left like the ordinary penniless and powerless 
Queen-Dowager, and that her own children should be in time 
provided for. But, beyond these aims of a personal character, 
she had also an immense love of power for the sake of power, 
such as is shown by many like women with smaller spheres 
of action. Mr. Armstrong sums up a comparison between 
Elizabeth of England and her of Spain (1692-1766), on whose 
head— 

“ Rests the crown of conjugal fidelity. Both had a somewhat 
masculine temperament, leading them to prefer men to women. 
Both were characterised in a high degree by the quality which 
ambassadors term vivacity, and laymen a violent temper. Yet in 
each case passionate outbreaks had an element of art, or were at 
least under the control of reason. Both Queens, finally, were 
shifty in their means, but resolute in their ends. The life of 
Elisabeth Farnese, as a woman, was undramatically dull; in her 
Royal capacity, it was a sensational success. The moral to crowned 
heads is not a good one. It is unnecessary to be educated, or even 
industrious. Unselfishness is disadvantageous. A reputation for 
bad temper furthers the fulfilment of desire. The end desired 
must be constantly in sight ; inconsistency has its place only in 
the choice of means. In the cricket-field, there was once a maxim 
that the successful bowler keeps on the wicket, but varies pace 
and pitch. This, in the game of politics, is the lesson learnt from 
the successes of Elisabeth.” 

Mr. Armstrong’s book, therefore, although it has a personal 
title, is practically a political, or rather diplomatic study of 
the times when this woman occupied the attention of all 
Europe, employing all its forces to her own ends, and none 
the less making use of the nation she governed and the 
husband whom she ruled. She ruled at the highest price that 
woman can pay for power,—never to be weary: never literally 
to let one hour—scarcely one minute—pass without pro- 
ceeding with her method of constant watchfulness, playing 
an apparently secondary (that she might actually have the 
primary) part in all national and international affairs in the 
perhaps most complicated, though it was thought to be the 
most absolute, monarchical system of Europe. She was an 
extraordinary woman. Adding to the studies of previous 
workers, and summarising the various and multifarious 
fragments of her contemporary and subsequent portrayers, 
Mr. Armstrong takes what we suppose is a more just 
view of her education and ability than is usually the 
case. The former has been greatly lauded as if it accounted 
for the latter, and writers have forgotten that no woman 
who ever worked with her brains more objected to using 
them, unless her own advantage were in immediate ques- 
tion; though, in many ways, she proved the truth of the 
adage: “Idle folks take most pains.” Elisabeth was greatly 
devoted to her stepfather, the reigning Duke of Parma; and 
in letters from and about her to him, we get a vivid picture of 
the girl. Weare told what she was expected to do, and we 
see clearly in their earlier forms the defects and powers of the 
ripened woman. She had to rule, for Spain required a 
Queen, since Philip V. was on the throne. She would not 
apply herself to learn her work, and yet she used and wore 
out the brilliant abilities which forwarded her aims, and 
shattered the personalities which crossed her path with equal 
effect,—indeed, as no man could have done; yet she never 
could reign except through her temporary instruments, to 
whom her gratitude was never shown. 

To epitomise the history—even the personal history—in 
this study is almost impossible. Its compact, scholarly 
writing covers subjects upon which diffuseness might be ex- 
cused, but that would only add to the difficulty of making even 
the dominant character stand out from masses of detail and 


. + e @ a 
discover, want of recollections) of the decisive events of Europe 
The Princess Orsini and the abbot Alberoni, whose names 
meet us on the threshold of the story, must thus be taken for 
granted. Yet, without some knowledge of that woman’s power 
and that statesman’s boldness, we can scarcely measure what 
must have been the capacity of the young girl who so carefully 
pondered upon and so marvellously executed the man’s advice 
which resulted in the woman’s eviction. No one in Europe 
hitherto but had repented any offence given to Madame deg 
Ursins, yet, scarcely onthe throne, by sheer strength of will Elisa. 
beth absolutely routed her would-be critic and governor. Neyer 
. . *y° . . ’ 
in a civilised State, was downfall more complete in its disgrace 
and discomfort. If, as Mr. Armstrong tersely puts it, when 
the Princess “passed the mountains, the Pyrenees recovered 
their existence, and Spain and France were sepurate,” then, 
also, the new Queen effectually took her unique place, and 
cut herself off from the policies of her predecessor, Mr, 
Armstrong proves what has frequently been debated, that 
the King was ignorant of what was to occur, though (royally 
and humanly) delighted with the accomplished fact. ft 
was a good beginning, and Elisabeth preserved to the 
end complete ascendency over one who, from henceforth, is 
but an unpleasing puppet in the European show. Their 
relative value was precisely that of the chess king and 
queen. He was indispensable—the game was over with 
his life—but offence and defence rested with her. She 
remodelled her Court, arranged her domestic life, and 
acquired practical, if never theoretical, knowledge of the cum. 
brous machinery of Council-ordered Spain. As a century 
earlier military, so now, it may be said, diplomatic mer. 
cenaries were in fashion; as Mr. Armstrong quotes: “In 
Spain was formed an Italian government, in England a 
German, in Poland a Russian, in Germany a Spanish, in Italy 
an Austrian, in Portugal an English, and in Russia everything 
but a Russian.” The Spaniards had many forms and 
laws in their governing bodies ; perhaps they learnt nothing 
else but the manipulation of this procedure, and, therefore, 
it was the more possible for the foreign Queen to work to her 
own pattern, Provided she did all by means of the King, she 
was safe so long as he lived. But she needed men to do her 
bidding. She used them one after another. She was always 
indolent, but never idle; ever successful, but finally left in the 
position she had dreaded,—for twenty years of widowhood. 
Mr. Armstrong thus summarises his ideas as to her idiosyn. 
crasy :— 

“ Her character was a compound of ambition, jealousy, and mis- 
trust. It was a common saying that she only loved her children 
as the objects of her ambition. Never was any one so suspicious ; 
she was to an extraordinary extent, even in the merest trifles, in- 
capable of examination and discussion. If she willed, the object 
of her will must be taken as passed. This quality was accentu- 
ated by an incredibly high opinion of herself... ... - A curious 
contradiction was her timidity; fear had a softening influence 
upon her; she seemed to be then quite another person; she 
became pliant and insinuating. She had the talent of making her 
wrongs pathetic, of persuading those who spoke to her that she 
gave them her complete confidence and genuine gratitude. In 
her character all extremes appeared to meet. She would pass 
from the greatest violence of manner to the most extreme in- 
difference without a moment’s interval : anger, prayers, tears, and 
fits of fury would rapidly succeed each other... ... For herself, 
she only cared to be absolute in the present... ... By his [the 
King’s] side always stood the Queen, knowing nothing of diplo- 
macy or war, but giving the decisive word in each. Yet she had 
the habit of affecting reference to the King.” 


The above specimens will show the style in which Mr. 
Armstrong puts down his conclusions after having examined 
their numerous, and multifarious, and opposing data. He 
anticipates in his introduction some criticisms that might be 
made as to his disproportionate treatment of earlier and later 
events in Elisabeth’s career, and of the discussion of diple« 
matic questions. But there is no doubt that Mr. Armstrong 
has given us an original, well-arranged, and well-written 
monograph on a person, and of a period, which few but 
specialists are able to focus for themselves. In the introduc- 
tion, there is a valuable discussion of the sources from which 
materials have been drawn, including those still unedited, 
and some lately published works of various nationalities. Mr. 
Armstrong regrets that Baudrillart’s Philippe V. et la Cour 
de France has appeared since the manuscript of The Termagant 
of Spain was sent to press. 
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RECENT NOVELS.* 
ways pleased to open a new novel from the pen of 
e Murray because we know that we shall have an 
tory told with carefully conscientious literary 
p raftsmanship ; and though Bob Martin's Little Girl belongs 
to a lower kind of art than is represented by some of 
its predecessors (notably by Aunt Rachel), there is no 
seamped work, but everywhere real honest thoroughness 
which leaves one with a pleasant sense of satisfaction. 
Mr. Christie Murray utilises certain narrative motives 
which are so familiar that they may almost be called hack- 
neyed; but the combinations are fresh, and one or two of 
the narrative contrivances have genuine novelty, especially 

the impersonation of the Frenchman, André Dom, by the 
villain of the story, John Hetheridge, and the appearance of 
the real Simon Pure a few weeks after the murder which has 
heen committed by his mysterious double. Of course, no 
sensible reader resents the presence in a tale which is essentially 
melodramatic, of an occasional or even a pervading improba- 
bility : he only asks that the improbabilities, whatever they 
are, shall cohere with the main structure, and not exhibit 
themselves as excrescences upon it. George Redwood and 
John Hetheridge are rival suitors for the hand of the pretty 
Ellice Greenaway; the former is successful, and the latter 
gwear’s that he will one day be revenged. He leaves England 
for Australia, where he accumulates a large fortune and 
passes through a number of experiences exciting enough 
to dull the edge of his unreasoning hate; but it re- 
mains as sharp as ever, and after seven years of absence 
he returns to England, and, without any renewed pro- 
yocation, murders his old rival! in cold blood, and with 
circumstances of fiendish barbarity. Here, to begin with, isa 
purely melodramatic motive which does not pretend to con- 
formity with our knowledge of ordinary human nature; but if 
this want of conformity be accepted as frankly and simply as 
we accept the ogre in a fairy-tale, the story of which it is the 
keystone becomes a solid and stable edifice. One may think 
that Mr. Christie Murray might have hit upon a more 
original theme than the love affair of the supposed daughter 
of the murderer and the son of his victim; one, cannot, how- 
ever, complain that he has treated an old story with any lack 
of invention in the matter of subsidiary details. There are 
some strong passages in the book—the description of 
Hetheridge’s perilous adventure in the bush being a specially 
effective piece of work; and though we must confess that we 
enjoy Mr. Murray’s comedy very much more than we enjoy 
his melodrama, we are quite alive to the ingenuity and interest 
of his latest story. 

Miss Adeline Sergeant always shows herself a capable 
novelist ; there has been in one or two of her books something 
rarer than ordinary capability; but, as we have before 
remarked, she is curiously unequal. It seems to us that Miss 
Sergeant is at her best when her narrative structure is simple, 
and at her weakest when she burdens herself with narrative 
complications. In Sir Anthony she tells a story which is as 
essentially incredible as the story told by Mr. Christie Murray ; 
but here the incredibility is not so pardonable, because her 
book is on the face of it intended to inspire not only the 
interest of plot, but the interest of portraiture ; it belongs to 
ahigher class of work, and must, therefore, be judged by a 
higher standard. Sir Anthony Kesterton marries a woman 
ina position much inferior to his own, who bears him two 
children and then dies. The boy and girl are unaware of 
their relationship to him, and if they were aware of it, would 
be utterly unable to establish their position. He does not 
acknowledge them as either his legitimate or illegitimate off- 
spring; he does not fling them out upon the world; he does 
not send them away to be cared for according to his own 
notions of fitness ; he does nothing that any man of whom we 
have ever heard might be expected to do. Though he has 
no love for them, he keeps them under his roof, informing 
his second wife that they have been left to his care by 
a deceased friend, his amiable object being to spring a 
mine upon her some day by telling the truth and letting 
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her see her own children suddenly deposed from the position 
which has been apparently assured. It will be observed that 
this is the kind of story which no skill of narration could 
render reasonably credible. There may be—it would be rash 
to say there are not—persons like Dickens’s Quilp, who revel 
in malignity for its own sake, and feel the keenest pleasure of 
which they are capable in witnessing the pain or the misery 
which they have themselves brought about ; but whether there 
be, or be not, such a class of persons, it is quite certain that 
Sir Anthony does not belong to it. He is no connoisseur in 
inhumanity; he is simply a selfish, unsocial person, with low 
moral principles, but some kindly instincts—a type which is 
not exceptional, but quite familiar,—and yet for more than 
twenty years this commonplace man pursues an extraordinary 
course of duplicity and cruelty which is equally devoid of 
present satisfaction or anticipation of future enjoyment. Such 
a central scheme is hopeless; and there could be no better 
evidence of Miss Sergeant’s general capability than the way in 
which, by the introduction of strong dramatic situations and 
the effective treatment of secondary characters, she manages 
to cast the dominating unreality into shadow, and to throw 
the light upon those portions of her work which are as 
truthful as they are effective. Indeed, there is such a large 
amount of really good work in Sir Anthony that many readers 
may wonder that we should carp at a novel which they have 
found “so interesting.” We think, however, that Miss 
Sergeant will understand, even if she does not agree, and 
agreement would, perhaps, be too much to expect. 

Miss Doudney is a very womanly writer; and just now, 
when we have in literature so much feminine masculinity and 
masculine effeminacy, the genuine womanly touch has a 
peculiar charm. Womanly literature has, however, the limi- 
tations of its qualities, and they are plainly visible in the 
pleasing but hardly satisfying pages of Through Pain to Peace. 
The Tracy Taunton who is introduced to us in the opening 
chapter of the book seems to us an impossible child, and if she 
were possible, she would be much less charming than Miss 
Doudney seems to think her; but she isin a mild way amusing, 
and the first volume is, we think, much the best of the three. 
When Tracy’s first love-affair comes to a violent end, and she 
enters upon that path of self-abnegating duty in which she is 
to find peace, the story becomes terribly slow in movement ; 
and a certain sentimentality of treatment, which has been 
visible from the first, becomes aggressively obvious. It is 
rather unfortunate that the most satisfactory of Miss Doud- 
ney’s characters, from an artistic point of view, are those 
which are either commonplace or objectionable. The conven- 
tional Mrs. Taunton, the very ordinary Laura, and the ill- 
tempered and intemperate Sir Alfred, are not interesting, but 
they are more like real men and women than are the almost 
irritatingly admirable people who are associated with the 
church of St. Monica. Tracy, in her later years, and her 
second lover, the Rev. Wilmot Linn, exhibit a saccharine kind 
of goodness which cloys upon the palate; and their somewhat 
feverish emotions are far too much in evidence. There is much 
in the novel that is pleasing; and the audience of well-bred 
and simple-minded girls, which the author probably had in 
her mind’s eye, will find- no fault with it; but older readers 
will miss what they generally miss in the sermons of youthful 
clergymen—a good strong grip of the hard facts of life. 

The novels of Mrs. Pender Cudlip have always been slip« 
shod in style, and too often the reverse of edifying in sub- 
stance. That The Honourable Jane does not take a new 
departure in the direction of grammar and good taste may 
be inferred from a few choice quotations, or, to use an old 
fashioned term, “elegant extracts” :— 

“He had seen Miss Herries safely to the door of her home, and 
taken leave of her with as much emotion as a morally disposed 
fish might have displayed.” 

“Kiss me, you darling, Captain Stafford, make him [the 
“him” is a horse} kiss me like he did the other day when I had 
been riding him.’ ” 

“Long [a man-servant]| knew Miss Florence [his young mis- 
tress} to the very marrow of her delicately shaped small bones, 
and liked her as little as it was possible for a man to do under 
the circumstances.” 

The story itself could not well have been made more repellently 
unsavoury than itis. One of the prominent feminine characters 
invents a story of her own seduction in order that her guardian 
may put pressure upon a man whom she has determined to 
marry ; and on her wedding-day she shamelessly confesses to 
her victim that she has secured him by blasting her reputa- 
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tion and his own. A second, who is a young widow, engages 
herself to one old man and marries another on the same day. 
A third is only saved from adultery by the cowardice of the 
scoundrel upon whose protection she has thrown herself. Even 
the heroine, whom we are evidently intended to regard as a 
model of all the virtues, takes to her solitary home the husband 
of another woman, and entertains him by reading sentimental 
poetry, which acts as a provocative to the nauseating embraces 
that immediately follow. It is, perhaps, fortunate that the 
repulsiveness of the book is equalled by its dulness. The 
journey to the end of the third volume will be found very 
wearisome by all who are not proficient in the art of skipping. 

There is not so much hunting in A Big Stake as there 
generally is in Mrs. Jocelyn’s novels, and there is not very 
much story of any kind; but what there is is brightly and 
pleasantly told. Mrs. Warren has married a widower with 
one little girl. She has accepted him, believing him to be a 
rich man; but, after her marriage, she makes the disquieting 
discovery that he has only a life-interest in his daughter’s 
immense property, and that the wealth which she has expected 
will be hers is really Valda’s. After Mr. Warren’s death, his 
widow is therefore dependent upon her step-daughter, and the 
novel is devoted to the schemes by which this clever, wily 
woman endeavours to retain her extremely comfortable 
position by preventing Valda from taking a husband. Her 
plots seem rather needlessly elaborate, and sometimes they 
are not even ‘very intelligible; but the portrait of the fair 
Aline is drawn with both truth and vivacity, and her encounters 
with the people who, for various reasons, she desires to sub- 
jugate, are very spirited engagements. Valda is a very 
pleasant and winning heroine of the strong and capable, 
rather than of the clinging, type; and though her various 
lovers are rather a conventional set of young men, they are 
not in any way obtrusively unreal. The two older men—the 
frank and hearty Colonel Glen, and the pompous prig Mr. 
Percival—are an admirably drawn pair; and though A Big 
Stake is slight enough, it is in its slight way very readable. 

We see from the title-page of Treason Felony that it is not 
Mr. Hill’s first book, but it has a good deal of the shapelessness 
which is generally a sign of literary inexperience. The first 
volume, which contains considerably more than two hundred 
pages, consists of only four chapters, and the first of these, 
though it fills considerably more than a third of the book, has 
no vital relation to the main story other than that given to it 
by the introduction of four of the principal characters. Three 
of these—Doherty, Macgregor, and Vane, an Irishman, a 
Scotchman, and an Englishman—are members or allies of the 
Irish dynamitard party ; but their plottings do not count for 
very much as narrative material, except in a fortuitous sort 
of way, the central incident being the unpremeditated and 
almost involuntary murder by Doherty of the rough-tongued 
bat kind-hearted squire, Sir William Long. The strength of 
the book lies in the descriptions and conversations, which are 
always bright and clear, and which sometimes have the point 
and sparkle of epigram. Such, for example, is the remark of 
Shaw, that “a neat essay might be written on the egotism of 
unselfish people, who must always indulge their vice at the 
expense of the moral integrity of others;” and there are 
scores of similar good things scattered up and down Mr. 
Hill’s pages. The author of Treason Felony may not be able 
to construct a very symmetrical story; but there is, no doubt 
whatever, that he can write. 

Vulgar vice, described with vulgar realism, is the staple of 
the book which bears the title of Honow's Easy. It deals 
mainly with the adventures of a young nincompoop, who 
has been tied to the apron-strings of a puritanical female 
relative, and who comes up to London from the country, 
ostensibly to study at the British Museum library, but really 
to see life, as life is understood by the members of his empty- 
headed tribe. Under the tutelage of a young hypocrite, who 
is the secretary of a philanthropic and religious society— 
known as the “Association of Pure Lilies”—he is taken 
through an arduous course of drinking and low flirtation, 
being eventually rescued by a girl, who, though by no means 
specially refined, is much too good to be thrown away upon 
such a caddish imbecile. There is not in the whole book 
a single page which can interest or attract any readers of 
good sense or good taste; and we can wish nothing better for 
Mr. James than that it may speedily be forgotten, as we do 
not doubt it will be, for even its badness has no memorable 


quality. 





ccd 
A FRENCH VIEW OF AMERICA* 

THIs is a spirited translation of an interesting book, Ag 
oddities of expression and spelling—always, for initamen 
“ discrete ” for “ discreet ’—seem to suggest that the Engle, 
version may have been printed in France. Otherwise th 
printing is singularly good; and the same may be said for the 
binding, now so often a reasonable subject of complaint, The 
book lies open in a way that is both rare and delightful, : 

M. Paul de Rousiers appears to have paid a long visit to 
America, with the object not of recording his personal advep. 
tures, but of learning everything there was to know. This 
was a large undertaking; for it often seems as if the knov. 
ledge of America—of the United States alone—had this in 
common with knowledge generally, that there is no end to it 
It is almost impossible for a single traveller to give a fair and 
complete idea of the whole of the United States,—climate 
crops, industries, trade, politics, religion, daily life, manners 
and customs. When each district, each city, large or smal] 
has a definite character of its own, the most versatile writer 
may well shrink before such an infinite variety. He feels that 
any attempt to write about it all, to give any kind of general 
impression, must result in confusion. And confusion means 
a lack of interest, for the first thing an intelligent reader 
wants is to have facts set clearly before him. No one, 
however, can complain of any confusion or lack of jp. 
terest in M. de Rousiers’s book. There may be, perhaps, a 
little repetition; but, on the whole, we have never met with 
a general account of America which was clearer and better 
arranged than this. It is also interesting, as it shows the 
nature of the impression made by American institutions on 
the logical mind of a Frenchman,—one, we may add, whois 
moderate as to theories and bien pensant as to opinions. 

The year 1892, as everybody knows, is the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America. M. de Ronsiers 
begins his book with a few general remarks on the marvellous 
development that these four centuries have seen, the changes 
in America itself, the transference of power and prosperity 
from South to North America, from Virginia and Georgia to 
New York and Chicago. Now, the student of what is called 
“ America” must divide his attention between the Eastern 
and Western States, and it certainly seems reasonable that 
he should begin with the pioneers of the West, with the 
breaking up of new territory, the great cattle and wheat 
farms, passing on to the Eastern provinces, with their com. 
merce and manufactures, a progress which almost means 
becoming acquainted with a different race of men anda 
different kind of daily life. Neither the East nor the West 
could exist without each other,—with all their separate pecu- 
liarities, certain characteristics are the same throughout the 
United States. One of the chief of these is the love of inde- 
pendence, and, asa means to this end, “ business” occupies the 
thought and speech of both native and colonist. The impres- 
sion that M. de Rousiers gives of American life and thought is 
disagreeable, from its hurry, its ambition, its materialism. 
He does not quite intend this; for he has a real admiration for 
a wonderful country and a still more wonderful people, whose 
future greatness and supremacy impresses him quite as 
strongly as themselves. But his whole book is only a working 
out in detail of the picture he shows us at the beginning :— 

“Were I to give, in a few words, a gencral idea of American 
life, I should say that it greatly resembles a ladder up which 
everybody is climbing, hanging on, falling, and beginning the 
ascent after each tumble, without wasting time in whining or 
deliberating on the decision to lose not a rung. Nobody thinks 
of stopping; nobody rests contented on any step; every one 1s 
climbing ; none are settled. It is precisely this that an American 
understandsby life. ..... Hewill not accept mediocrity , 
he must be manager of vast undertakings. If he desires riches, it 
is not to enjoy in old age the fruits of his earlier labours, but to 
try still bigger undertakings.” 

M. de Rousiers proceeds to show us the American on his 
way up the ladder, in the midst of his “undertakings” 0 
every kind. He begins in the Far West, with the opening of 
new territory; here we have stories of wild adventure, and 
find ourselves among the early romance of railroads, and in 
“ cities ” such as Oklahoma, not yet three years old. We pass 
on to Nebraska and the great cattle ranches, which bring us to 
the cattle markets, cities such as Chicago,—here the details will 
be a little too realistic for most people, but valuable, no doubt, 
to those who wish to study the subject. The wheat farms i 

ees 


* American Life. Translated from the French of Paul de Rousiers, by Ad. 
Herbertson. Paris; Firmin, Didot, et Cic, London; Cassell and Co, 189% 
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Dakota and Kansas form a pleasanter subject, and we have 


an interesting account of the settlers, some of them French 
and Scandinavian, their homes and families, followed by 
descriptions of the grain cities, St. Louis, St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis. After this, we pass to a very different region, 
Denver, with its gold-mining and its other attractions. We are 
then introduced to some of the great industries and manufac- 
tures—to Mr. Pullman and his city, to Pittsburg and 
“natural gas ””—the subject of Mr. Carnegie and his works 
is of special interest now—to the great Baldwin locomotive 
works at Philadelphia, and the iron and steel works of Sellars 
and Co. Of course these are only instences. Thus M. de 
Rousiers works gradually on from the West to the East; but 
no slight review can give any idea of the mass of information 
he has collected on the subjects mentioned above, and many 
others. He goes deeply into the questions of Labour, of wages, 
of Free-trade, and Protection. In spite of the high wages, and 
of much outward appearance of prosperity, he wishes to put 
his readers on guard “against certain too optimistic views of 
the condition of American workmen.” He evidently thinks 
that a great Free-trade reaction is likely, even necessary, 
and that in this direction real well-being lies. Recent events 
are a curious commentary on his remarks here. 

In some ways the latter part of the book, including the 
description of New York, its banking and commerce, is the 
most generally interesting. It is full of lively and amusing 
particulars as to American education in independence, with 
stories of children and boys which are worth quoting. The 
life led by young girls cannot fail to be a matter of amused 
interest toa well-bred Frenchman. Evidently M. de Rousiers 
has no wish that the young ladies of his own country should 
be Americanised more quickly than the march of time com- 
pels). He has no admiration at all for the manners and 
customs of this great country; finds boarding-house life 
detestable, and shows, by various odd anecdotes and descrip- 
tions, how extreme civilisation and extreme discomfort may 
be one and the same thing. Also, being bien pensant, 
with a good deal of respect for American morals generally, 
he cannot endure the system of divorce—“the scourge 
of divorce,” he strongly calls it—for which he sees no 
remedy but that which is to be found in religion. On 
the whole, as we have said, though he hardly means it, 
M. de Rousiers gives an unpleasant impression of America 
and her ways. He feels her defects keenly ; the want of that 
balance which is given to older countries by their aristocracy, 
the rottenness of her politics, the selfishness of her trade, the 
lack of refinement which lies behind all her civilisation. It 
may be said that these are all the faults of youth; but it is a 
youth that has grown up without authority, and such a one 
will always have the defects of his qualities very strongly 
developed. 

Perhaps M. de Rousiers does not quite appreciate America 
in the matter of literature, art, or music. Size and noise have 
their effect there, no doubt; but a better taste is growing, and 
stories of the supreme want of it are becoming a little unfair. 
Still, a Frenchman is naturally struck by these things, as well 
as by the general ugliness of dress throughout the continent. 
Among special instances of the development of that “go- 
ahead” spirit which interests him so much, the case of the 
North-West Magazine is worth quoting :— 

“ Whenever a new city is founded, a great mining exploitation 
created, or a railway constructed in Montana, Washington, 
Dakota, Utah, Oregon, &c., the North-West Magazine immediately 
gives a detailed description of it, accompanied with plans, maps, 
photographs, and drawings. In order to perform his continual 
Investigations, the editor, Mr. E. V. Smalley, passes part of his 
existence in an immense railway-carriage, built from his designs, 
and specially adapted for himself and his family. This carriage, 
a real house on wheels, includes several bed-rooms, a dining-room, 
drawing-room, and kitchen. A photographer and one or two 
draughtsmen travel in it with Mr. Smalley, often for six weeks at 
atime, stopping wherever an important novelty calls for attention, 
moving on again as soon as they have collected the necessary 
documents. ‘This certainly is a very modern, very American 
fashion of editing a review.” 

M. de Rousiers speaks well of the state of religious feeling 
in America. He gives a fair and very lively sketch of the 
many sects; but of course, being himself a Catholic, the state 
of the Catholic Church there interests him most deeply. He 
finds it “ very national and very orthodox.” The State never 
interferes with it; it inspires no jealousy, developes freely, 
and being both “ efficient and healthy ” in the present, inspires 
hope and confidence for the future. In fact, M. de Rousiers 





is almost enthusiastic on this subject, and sees nothing un- 
reasonable in the idea which he heard expressed, that the 
Church would one of these days be ruled by an American 
Pope :— 

“It is quite possible that an American may be Pope before the 
end of the twentieth century. An Italian Pope, in a united and 
centralised Italy, will soon be as inconvenient as a French, 
German, or Spanish one...... The Conclave will probably turn 
its eyes towards America, the only nation with a numerous body 
of Catholics where the Church is quite independent of the State.” 
This will seem to many minds a curious conclusion and crown 
to the most modern nation’s race up the ladder of material 
progress. But anything is possible in America; and in great 
uncertainties like these lies her chief, perhaps her only real 
attraction. 





THE STATUTES OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL.* 


Ir has frequently been said since his death that the late 
librarian of Cambridge might have done much more than he 
did. He was fond of lamenting his own idleness, and thus, 
perhaps, gave his friends the impression that he was, to some 
extent, dilatory ; hence we find Mr. Furnivall writing to him 
to urge him to push on and edit William of Palerne, and 
saying, what perhaps was true, “ You like doing bits of twenty- 
five things instead of finishing one.” But this was Bradshaw’s 
way of working, and though he did not, as he might easily 
have done had he been a totally different person, leave any 
great study of Chaucer behind him, complete in itself, in his 
own way he got through a large amount of useful and helpful 
labour, and settled a number of difficulties for other people 
that made their work all the better. Such a life, too, has a 
certain unselfishness which is of great value for its own sake, 
and this was was clearly the impression of all who came into 
personal contact with Henry Bradshaw. 

The volume now published on the Cathedral Statutes of 
Lincoln grew in an almost accidental way, much as Bradshaw’s 
other work was produced. It is clearly more important than 
he contemplated. He hoped to draw up a sort of guide to the 
muniments at Lincoln, to print a few documents, and add 
notes. At the time of his death, he had expended so much 
labour on the task that, under the careful supervision of Dr. 
Wordsworth, the volume which has now appeared contains 
not only much that is valuable for the information it affords, 
but is also an admirable example of a certain method of work, 
very little appreciated by the reading public, it is to be feared, 
but very useful to any who have to deal with pre-Reformation 
documents. It is not, of course, to be said that it is faultless. 
There is, if we may so express it, a certain want of padding 
in the earlier portion,—that is to say, there is room for more 
in the nature of a narrative history of the documents. We 
might have had more of the general history of the affairs of 
the Chapter; there is too much knowledge, perhaps, assumed. 
But the papers as they are, though in the form of notes, give 
a most powerful impression of care and accuracy, and Dr. 
Wordsworth has been able, in not a few instances, to add to 
their value. : 

The book forms two sections. The first contains two 
memoranda, the one dealing with the oaths taken by members 
of the Chapter to observe the statutes and customs of the 
Cathedral, and the other with the books in which the laws of 
the Chapter of Lincoln are contained. The second section 
comprises the text of the Liber Niger itself, copied, as Brad- 
shaw says, so as to show the gradual growth of the book 
during three centuries (1300-1600). The most important and 
original part of the book is the second memorandum, which 
consists of eight chapters of notes arranged chronologically, 
and dealing with the history of the statutes as originating 
from their various sources and contained in various manu- 
scripts. 

The history of the matter may be briefly told. The cus- 
toms of the Cathedral were formerly comprised in the Liber 
Niger, which was not, as might have been expected, an 
original composition, but a collection of earlier statutes, 
drawn up about the beginning of the thirteenth century. In 
the fifteenth century a long conflict took place between Dean 
Macworth, who was installed in 1412, and his Canons, as to 
the jurisdiction of the Dean and Chapter, according to the 
Statutes preserved in the Liber Niger. We find that Bishop 


* Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral. Arranged by the late Henry Bradshaw ; with 
Illustrative Documents, edited by Christopher Wordsworth, M.A. Part I. Con- 
taining the Complete Text of ‘‘ Liber Niger,” with Mr, Bradshaw's Memorandums, 
Cambridge University Press, 1892, 
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Fleming, who is noteworthy for his scheme of what afterwards 
became Lincoln College, Oxford, attempted to settle things 
by an award in 1421; and Bishop Gray, though his efforts 
seem to have failed from a want of certain formalities, took 
the same course in 1434. Bishop Alnwick, who greatly 
assisted in the foundation of Eton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, was elected in 1436. He found the Chapter in a truly 
deplorable state. The turbulent Macworth, who must have 
had some support at the Court in his long struggle, as he was 
Chancellor to the young Prince of Wales, tried to compel the 
Chapter to submission by force. His armed retainers appeared 
in the Chupter House, and on one occasion in the Minster 
itself, they dragged Partridge, the Chancellor, from his stall, 
and left him wounded on the pavement. The parties seem 
to have made a submission of their differences to the Bishop, 
and he, in 1439, published his celebrated Laudum, or award 
in forty articles, and in it inserted a provision that all 
future dignitaries should swear to observe it. Thus, to the 
Liber Niger as a body of Statutes was added the Laudum of 
Bishop Alnwick, and as Bradshaw points out, it has been 
sworn to by every one concerned from that day to this without 
question. Bishop Alnwick, however, wished for a more com- 
plete settlement of the discussions which arose from the 
interpretation of the Statutes, and in 1440 he prepared a draft 
of his celebrated Novum Registrum, based, as Bradshaw 
shows, on the Registrum Ecclesiae Londoniensis, which was 
drawn up by Ralph de Baldok between 1294 and 1304. The 
first draft of this famous code has been lost, but the second 
draft containing numerous proposed amendments has been, 
after various fortunes, preserved. The truculent Macworth, 
however, had still to be reckoned with, and doubtless, to him 
was due the opposition which the code produced when 
presented to the Chapter. After no less than thirty-six con- 
vocations, a protest from Dean Macworth seems to have 
closed the discussion. This most interesting protest was 
discovered by Dean Blakesley, and it will be found printed 
in the “Report of the Commissioners on Ecclesiastical 
Establishments for 1884-1885.” As a matter of fact, 
the Bishop seems to have attempted too much. Bradshaw 
shows in an admirable note how foreign he was to the atmo- 
sphere of Lincoln, where quite as much was regulated by 
custom as by statute; where the statutes were only supple- 
mentary and often allusive, and required one trained in 
the Lincoln Chapter to administer them. Thus the Novwm 
Registrum was laid aside. Copies of it existed, and as time 
wore on it was regarded with much the same reverence as 
the Liber Niger and the Laudum, though, of course, of no 
proper authority. At the close of the seventeenth century, at 
a time when considerable attention was, chiefly perhaps for 
antiquarian reasons, but also, doubtless, owing to the ten 
years’ disturbance of the Commonwealth, being devoted to 
such documents, Bishop Barlow was informed by his Chapter 
(September 4th, 1680) that the books of statutes of Lin- 
coln were three,—the Liber Niger, the Novum Registrum, 
and Bishop Alnwick’s Laudum. After 1750, the Liber 
Niger seems to have lost authority altogether as a body 
of repealed statutes, and in 1873 Bishop Wordsworth, 
in printing an edition of the statutes, omitted it alto- 
gether. Thus a curious state of things has been reached; 
the Chapter is ruled by statutes which have no other 
authority than two hundred years’ usage can give; or, to 
put the matter in another form, the code of Lincoln has 
become customary again. One can hardly agree with Mr. 
Bradshaw when he says, at the close: “Under no circum- 
stances, however, can I see that the tacit acquiescence in a 
body of unratified statutes, for whatever length of time, 
especially when that acquiescence was itself based upon a 
misconception of their history, can have the effect of pro- 
curing for them the legal effects of a ratification which no 
one, at the time of their composition, ever thought of claiming 
for them.” The fact is, that were this principle accepted, 
our whole legal theory would have to be changed. Two 
hundred years’ observance of the Novum Registrum brings 
its authority on a level with that of the Liber Niger. 

We have only sketched the history of these statutes in out- 
line. The care which has been expended by Bradshaw in 
arranging the Liber Niger, in noting its gradual growth, 
in studying the handwritings and observing the parallels 
between Lincoln customs and those elsewhere, has been very 
great. 


the text in notes like those on pp. 429 and 59 is too great, con. 
sidering, that is to say, the importance of the Liber Niger, 
Butas p. 441 will show, the method will serve as an example for 
others, and the details of such a book can only be thoroughly 
tested by long use of it by those engaged in similar work, 
Enough has been said, however, to show that, though frag. 
mentary in manner, the whole forms a study complete in 
itself, and that if the work done is of a very specialised kind, 
it is none the less of great merit and interest. 





MAHDIISM AND THE EGYPTIAN SOUDAN.* 
To do this fascinating work full justice, we should need to 
devote a separate review to each of its twelve “ books,”—which 
being impossible, we must content ourselves with giving a 
general idea of its character and scope, and with referring the 
reader to the book itself, promising him that, whether he be a 
student, a soldier, or a politician, whether his pet subject be 
travel, adventure, ethnography, military history, or heroic 
deeds, he will be richly rewarded for his pains. 
The author’s aim, as he tells us in his Preface, has been to 
present a clear narrative of the events arising out of the revolt 
against the orthodox Moslem religion and Egyptian rule in 
the Soudan, “ which may conveniently be described under the 
general name of Mahdiism.” The theme is vast and complex, 
and comprehends,—the history of Mahdiism, the origin and 
incidents of the revolt, the siege and fall of Khartoum; events 
in the Soudan subsequent to the fall of Khartoum and the 
death of the Mahdi; events in Darfur, the Bahr-el-Ghazal, the 
Equatorial Provinces on the Abyssinian and Nile frontiers; 
the evacuation of Harras, and an account of the Senussi and 
other religious sects. All this from original sources,—official 
records, private diaries, information collected by English and 
Egyptian officers, and obtained from intercepted documents, 
especially a manuscript book, captured at Toski, containing 
decrees, ordinances, and letters, issued and written by 

Mahommed Ahmed, the late Mahdi, and his Khalifa, Abdullah 

Taashi. 

The Mahdi, as everybody knows, is a person; but it is less 

generally known that there are two sorts of Mahdi and two 

sorts of Mahdiism. “There is the Mahdi whose coming is 
looked forward to by good Sunnis, as the advent of the 

Messiah is expected by the Jews. And there is the Mahdi, or 
Twelfth Imam, who disappeared, and may reappear at any 
moment to good Shias.” Of this sort was Mahommed Ahmed, 
of Dongola, who raised the standard of revolt in the Soudan, and 
contrived the tragedy of Khartoum and the death of the gallant 
Gordon. As this man was not the first Mahdi, neither will 
he be last. Two previous soi-disant Mahdis founded dynasties 
in Africa, and although the Faithful have been so often de- 
ceived, they are always ready to accept another, provided that 
he possesses the necessary qualifications, which may be summed 
up as eloquence, audacity, astuteness, and sanctity. If he 
really believes himself to be the Mahdi, or the Twelfth Imam, 
his chances of success will be all the greater. All the gifts in 
question, and even more, had Mahommed Ahmed in a high 
degree. Tall and slightly built, with large, expressive eyes, 
his manners were dignified, and his features pleasing. At 
twenty-one he was a sheikh, renowned for holiness, and a 
great orator and preacher. As for his ability, Major 
Wingate says that, until he ruined himself by unbridled 
sensuality, Mahommed Ahmed Ibu Sayed Abdullah (to give 
him his full name and title) “ had the strongest head and the 
clearest mental vision of any man in the two million square 
miles of which he more or less made himself master before he 
died.” Also, he was greatly favoured by fortune ; and, by a 
strange irony of fate, the way for the Moslem saint was pre- 
pared and made easy by an ideal Christian hero. When 
Gordon Pasha was Viceroy of the Soudan, he ruled the 
country righteously, stamped out the slave-trade, and pro- 
tected the dwellers in towns and villages from the exactions 
and cruelties of the Egyptian soldiers and civil functionaries, 
by whom they had been grievously oppressed. No sheikh was 
powerful or great enough to save a slave-dealer from condign 
punishment. “Thus does God make gaps in his enemies,” 
said Gordon, after the shooting of Suliman Yaheir and eleven 
others for engaging in the unholy traffic. Wherefore were the 


——_ 





* Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan; being an Account of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Mahdiism, and of Subsequent Events in the Sudan to the Present Tin’. 
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Baggara, the Red Indian of the Soudan, deeply incensed against 
English pashas and the Egyptians, and resolved on the first 
opportunity to throw off the yoke whereby they were deprived 
of a lucrative commerce. So it came to pass that, when Gordon 
quitted the country in 1879, he left behind him all the elements 
of a conflagration. The movement begun by Mahommed 
Ahmed was, in the first instance, a religious revival pure and 
simple, and, had it not formed a weapon for the Baggara, 
would have died ont. It was they who “gave the movement 
strength ; they who trod the way with enthnsiasm ; they who, 
seizing the weak point in the holy man, pandered to and 
developed his inordinate uxoriousness; they who offered in 
marriage their daughters in incredible numbers, and who 
shortly seized the reins of power, and made the movement 
their own.” 

Meanwhile, the Egyptian soldiery profited by Gordon’s 
departure to pay off old scores, and ruthlessly oppress all 
who were under their power. And then came Mahommed 
Ahmed, preaching with fiery eloquence, and exhorting the 
victims to avenge themselves on their tyrants :— 





“ With rapid, earnest words he stirred their hearts and bowed 
their heads like corn beneath the storm. And what a theme was 


his! No orator in France in 1792 could speak of oppression that 
here in the Sudan was not doubled...... What need of 


description, when he could use denunciation; when he could 
stretch forth his long arm and point to the tax-gatherer who 
twice, three times, and yet again carried off the last goat, the last 
bundle of dhurra straw, from yon miserable man listening with 
intent eyes... .. . But now the time was at hand when all this 
should have an end. The Lord would send a deliverer who should 
sweep away the veil from before their eyes and clear the mad- 
ness from the brain; the hideous dream would be broken for 
ever and the cursed tax-gatherer should be driven into 
holes and caves, the bribe-taking official hunted from off the field 
he had usurped; and the Turk thrown to jabber his delirium on 
his own dunghill. With the coming of the Mahdi the right should 
triumph, and all oppression have an end. When would this Mahdi 
come? What wonder that every hut and every thicket echoed 
The land was 
sown with fikis (priests), many of them passed masters in the art 
of swaying a crowd. They came and listened, and soon recognised 
that here they had found a master. The leaven worked rapidly 
among them, until one evening at Abba Island, a hundred and fifty 
miles south of Khartum, there came a band of self-reliant men 
who heard the stirring words, and saw the tall, slight, earnest 
figure. They said: ‘You are our promised leader,’ and in solemn 
secrecy he said: ‘I am the Mahdi.” 


It now needed only a spark to fire the train, and the signal 
was given by an attempt to arrest the Mahdi at Abba (August, 
1881). The attempt failed ; but Mahommed Alimed, not feeling 
himself safe, fled to Masat, in the Nuba mountains, whither 
he was pursued by Mahommed Pasha Said, at the head of 
1,400 troops. Yet again the Mahdi escaped, and with a 
number of followers entrenched bimself on the mountains of 
Gedir, where, in December, 1881, he defeated Rashid Bey, the 
Governor of Tashada. He had already sent forth emissaries 
to rouse the tribes, and soon afterwards secured the support 
of the Baggara, who were eager to avenge the defeats which had 
been inflicted on them by Gordon, and re-establish the trade 
in slaves. It was an alliance between the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers, with the Mahdi for supreme leader ; and then 
began the war, so full of dramatic episode and “moving 
accidents,” which ended in the expulsion of Egypt from the 
Soudan, and the apotheosis of Mahommed Ahmed. One of 
his first proceedings, when success seemed to be assured, was 
to establish a Khalifat, or system of civil government, with 
Abdullah Taashi, a renowned Baggara chieftain, and “a very 
fox for cunning,” for Khalif. 

The Khalif was inevitable. A Mahdi must be more or less 
shrouded in mystery. If he takes an active part in civil 
government, and shows himself too often to his devotees and 
subjects, his authority wanes, and he becomes even as other men. 
Indeed, once his divine mission is generally acknowledged, and 
his rule accepted, the best thing he can do is to die. So soon 
as he is canonised and buried in a tomb to which pilgrimage 
is enjoined, “the superstition is on safe ground, and an 
energetic Khalif has his hands free.” Mahommed Ahmed has 
been dead seven years, yet Abdullah Taashi still wields 
supreme power. The system of government set up by these 
two, says Major Wingate, may be summed up in the phrase: 
“Your money, or your life!” It was, and continues to be, a 
system of organised brigandage. They did what they liked, 
and took what they wanted. They established a reign of 
terror so ernel and relentless, that the second condition of the 
tribes of the Soudan is worse than the first. The Egyptians 
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scourged them with whips; the Khalifat scourges them with 
scorpions. Even the Baggara are weary of incessant warfare, 
and thousands of them have returned to their far-away homes. 
If the slave-trade is to be put down, and the people rescued 
from their oppressors, the Soudan must be reconquered, and the 
country ruled by men of the race and the class who are regene- 
rating Egypt. But this would not, as some think, facilitate our 
departure from the land of the Pharaohs. The fact is that, quite 
apart from our own political interests, we are between the 
horns of a dilemma. If we abandon Egypt, it will almost 
certainly be invaded by the Khalif; and if we conquer the 
Soudan, we shall have to stay there, if only to protect the 
tribes from the Egyptians, who would sooner or later provoke 
a storm they could not quell. Providence has given us a 
task which is not half completed,—which, in fact, is only just 
begun. The time may come when we shall be able to retire 
with honour and safety, but the time is not yet. This, though 
not urged by Major Wingate, may be read between the lines 
of his book, and is certainly the lesson which it teaches. 








CURRENT LIT 
a 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

Maggie Steele’s Diary. By E. A. Dillwyn. (Cassell and Co.)— 
The outside of Maggie Steele's Diary suggests that Cassell and Co. 
regard this short and lively story as a Christmas book. It is got 
up in the small quarto fashion of Christmas books, though with- 
out illustrations, and might well be purchased as a Christmas 
present for a child. Nor do we say that children would not be 
interested in it. It is probable that they would be, for the 
children who are introduced in it are delineated, so far as they 
are delineated, with vivid and vigorous touches. Lydia Thurston, 
whois only fourteen, and her brothers, are, for instance, admirably 
sketched, but it isa very slight sketch indeed. The story really con- 
cerns Maggie Steele herself, who is a sharp, conceited, good girl of 
twenty-two, and Mrs. West, the governess in the Thurston family, 
and very little else. Nor can we say that the chief interest— 
namely, the development of the character of this self-confident, 
rather domineering girl—is one which is likely to be particularly 
attractive to children. However, there is no sort of assertion 

hat the story is meant for children, and it is certainly one which 
would make a very welcome present to a young lady of Maggie 
Steele’s own age, though there is no love-making in it at all. 
Indeed, the rather slight plot turns upon the blackmailing of 
a lady who had had some connection with a gang of burglars, and 
had hoped that she had set herself free from their clutches, and 
had started herself in a respectable career of her own. Miss 
Dillwyn, as all of us know who are familiar with “ Jill,” is rather 
fond of burglars, and greatly prefers narratives of the kind 
which turn on invasions of the law of property, to pure love- 
stories. And in this case, though the character of Mrs. West, as 
she calls herself, is painted to us only in a letter of her own, 


ERATURE. 


making confession of her former misdeeds, she is extremely well 
presented, and the whole incident of the story is skilfully and 
pithily constructed. At the same time, its chief interest is no 
doubt the half-shrewdness, half-blindness of Maggie Steele 
herself, and her extreme unconsciousness of her own leatling 
foible, the disposition to domineer. There is only one farcical 
touch seems to mistake, in the assertion made 
by Maggie Steele that for her own sake she should have pre- 
ferred staying in London in order to attend at South Kensington 
a course of lectures on lunar metaphysics, a subject of which 
she candidly expresses her perfect ignorance. That is meant, 


which us a 





of course, for a hit at the ambitiousness of the South Kensington 
courses of lectures. But it rather overshoots the mark. No lec- 
turer at South Kensington would profess to lecture on a subject 
on which knowledge of any kind is impossible ; and Maggie Steele 
is a great deal too shrewd to have been ignorant that such a sub- 
ject did not and could not exist. But there is no other touch of 
farce in this little story, which is extremely clever and amusing, 
and shows Miss Dillwyn’s realism in its very best aspect. Maggie 
Steele, though a very conceited, is really a very brave and shrewd 
and good young lady, whom it might perhaps be difficult to love. 
but whose early death it is certainly not at all difficult heartily 
to regret. 

The Queen of the Goblins. By W. Pickering. (Gardner and Ce.) 
—The description of Goblindom is quaint and striking, and so, 
too, is the account of the flight of the Queen to the Fairy Court; 
but towards the end the tale seems to get confused, and the ima- 
ginative powers of the author cease to interest us much, and the 
conceits are no longer so quaint. But the story is weird, and 
certain fascination to the last. On the whole, there 
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might be fewer goblins and more fairies, but children will be 
amused by the grotesqueness of the goblins. 

Uncle Towser. By the Rev. A. N. Malan. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —There is some very good fun in Uncle Towser, and Mr. 
Malan knows schoolboy life too well not to make some capital hits. 
Jemmy Browser and Lurcher, the overgrown duffer, are capital 
specimens of the troublesome schoolboy, and will excite many 
a laugh amongst contemporaries. Mr. Malan is often humorous, 
always lively, and occasionally points a moral just at the proper 
time, when the iron is hot. Every one can learn something from 
Uncle Towser, and every one will be amused with it, and the genial 
uncle who gives his name to the story; and boys will gloat over 
Jemmy Browser’s mistakes. 

Sunshine. By Amy Johnson. (Macmillan and Co.)—A great 
deal of rudimentary science and philosophy is made easy for 
children in Sunshine. We have the innumerable experiments and 
commonplace tricks that everybody knows reacted, amplified, 
explained, and illustrated; this can never be done too often. 
Most people are lamentably deficient in the understanding of the 
old familiar tricks and dodges. Not only is this the case, but 
the practice of them is becoming scarcer, surely a subject for 
regret when one remembers that the most striking and simple 
expositions of natural science are capable of performance by 
children. Women, who are disgracefully ignorant of these natural 
laws, though they make use of them every day, do not care for 
them, though they migkt give their children such admirable 
lessons, and so give them the most liberal of educations. Let some 
mothers buy Sunshine, and they will have done something to 
remove the reproach. 

Bush Luck. By W.H. Timperley. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—Readers of Bush Luck will get a fair notion of what the life of 
a squatter means, at least the best sides of a squatter’s life. 
Things go fairly easily with the hero, but, on the whole, there are 
some wholesome bits of advice for those who think squatting all 
“beer and skittles,” and that, because they are countrymen, they 
can ride over broken ground and find their way in the bush. 
The best things in the book are the yarns, and the rest serves 
only to string them together in a somewhat clumsy way. 

Not One of Us. By the Author of the “ Atelier du Lys.” 
(National Society.)—The scene of this charming picture of 
Alpine life is laid in Northern Italy, a gentler background with 
a warmer colouring than one could have obtained further north. 
We have two heroines, a young girl who has left her native village, 
and come back educated to fill the post of school-teacher, and a 
Dutchwoman who has married an emigrant to Holland. But 
though these two, and the school-teacher’s mother, interest us 
much, it is for the study of mountain village life that we must 
read Not One of Us,—a really admirable study, with a full appre- 
ciation of the scenic environment. It is this background which 
gives the reader a vivid impression of the reality, and enforces, 
perhaps too much, the meanness and pettiness of the life of the 
village community. We do not say this is unfair, it is much too 
accurate a picture for that, but one gets a low impression of their 
charity, without those redeeming features which would have 
added artistically to the study. Not One of Us is as good as any- 
thing done by the writer of the “ Atelier du Lys;” it certainly 
brings one phase of Italian life before us with most unusual and 
undeniable distinctness, 

A Small Legacy. By Esmé Stuart. (National Society.)—The 
“legacy ” is a little orphan boy, born in America, who is sent to 
his surviving relative in England, where he becomes a general 
favourite and a source of amusement with his transatlantic slang. 
He develops into a little hero, all in a most natural way, and is 
really a most interesting character. A Small Legacy is a readable 
and short story, and many children are sure to be fascinated with 
the quaint “little kid” and his pluck. 

Max, Fritz,and Hob. By C. R. Coleridge. (National Society.)— 
We can hardly imagine a story that will give children greater 
pleasure than this, dated as it is from the Tudor period, though 
the scene is laid in the Bavarian Highlands mostly, with an old 
castle buried in forests as a delightful background to the history 
of some young people. ‘The friendship between Max and his 
queer little cousin is something very fresh, and, we may add, 
touching. The young baron, Max, is a charming and dignified 
character, and the book, older readers will find, is not without that 
charm and happy description that we always expect from Miss 
Coleridge. We can heartily recommend Maza, Fritz, and Hob to 
every one. 

A Nest of Royalists. By Esmé Stuart. (National Society.)— 
The scene is laid in France, and the Duchesse de Berry appears in 
it. How some English children going abroad for economy’s sake 
to Blois, find themselves in A Nest of Royalists, is lively reading ; 
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exciting scenes of escapes and recaptures. The Royalists are a 
little too free with their secrets, perhaps but it is capital reading 
for children, and it is real enough to give them a fair idea of what 
life meant in such troublous times. 

The Paradise of the North. By D. Lawson Johnstone. (Ww, and 
R. Chambers.)—In this tale the Pole is actually discovered iy the 
middle of a fertile country. and the air of probability for this 
startling finale is ingeniously preserved throughout the story, 
So careful, indeed, is Mr. Johnstone to preserve this air of reason. 
able probability, that the story, otherwise a capital picture of 
Arctic exploration, often drags, with the abundance of detail, An 
expedition of this kind is not all “beer and skittles,” but in g 
fiction it is a mistake to remind the reader, indirectly even, that 
such is the case. Part of the plot is distinctly novel, and if only 
there had been a little more “go” in the fighting, and a little 
more mystery about the rival expedition, The Paradise of the North 
would have made a better tale, though, indeed, it is a lively story 
of adventure, and a decided addition to Polar literature. 

Through Storm and Stress. By J. 8. Fletcher. (W. and R. 
Chambers.)—In this tale is embodied the story of John Fox, who 
made such a remarkable prison delivery, in the year 1577, from 
the then pirate city of Alexandria. The story is well told, and, 
indeed, the autobiographical character and mannerism of the 
narrator, a runaway, is happily rendered. John Fox does not 
figure till late, and the first part of the tale is as good, if not 
better than the last part, where the writer has doubtless felt tied 
by history. The literary form of Mr. Fletcher is a great attrac- 
tion in the story, itself a moving tale, and one certain to holda 
boy’s interest to the end. 

The Earth-Fiend: a Ballad. Made and Etched by William 
Strong. (Elkin Matthews.)—A Scottish peasant cultivates a 
piece of land, but finds that nothing prospers on it. By the 
advice of a wise woman, he watches for and captures the mis- 
chievous earth-fiend by whose ill-doings all the misfortunes had 
been brought about. Now everything goes well, till, in an un- 
lucky moment, the creature finds its human master off his guard 
and murders him. This doleful story is told in dialect with not 
a little force, an1 illustrated by etchings of widely various merit. 
What could be more unlovely than the two figures, weant, we 
suppose, to represent a young and happy couple, which are shown 
by the fire-ide in the illustration that faces p. 2? And why is 
the winged boy with the scythe, in the picture which fo!lows the 
frontispiece, left-handed 2? On the other hand, the children, 
opposite to p. 18, are good. 


Seven Times in the Fire. By C. Maud Battersby. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—A somewhat gloomy “story of France in R2volu- 
tion Times.” There is a quite sufficient store of horrors collected 
here for the reader, and, though the darkness is relieved by the 
happiness that ultimately comes to the heroine, the story is 
scarcely pleasant reading. Still, there is some power about it, 
and Miss Battersby gives proof of having carefully studied her 
subject. 


Bozley Parish. By J. Cave-Browne, M.A. (Dickinson, Maid- 
stone.)—Boxley is a parish of nearly six thousand acres, near 
Maidstone, and Mr. Cave-Browne finds plenty of material in its 
history. It contains the famous Penenden Heath. Here Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc asserted the rights of his See against Odo of 
Bayeux, who had laid violent hands on some of its possessions 
during the vacancy caused by the deposition of Stigand (we see 
that Mr. Cave-Browne refers, without reserve, to the “ Chronicles” 
of Ingulphus). Here, again, did Wat Tyler and Jack Cade make 
a rendezvous for their followers. Sir Thomas Wyatt, a local 
magnate, started from this point for his march on London. A 
Cistercian Abbey was founded in Boxley in 1145. Disendowed in 
1536, it became notorious for the imposition of the Rood of 
Grace. Its rental was something less than £300; but it had 
been nearly twice as great. The church belongs to various 
periods, from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. The 
incumbent from 1589 to 1632 was Thomas Case, a poet of 
some capacity, who adorned the Register with certain specimens 
of Latin verse. These are not quite correctly quoted; indeed, 
Mr. Cave-Browne has not been sufficiently on his guard against 
the printer, either here or elsewhere. What can be meant by 
“interios Lares”? In the Register we see the entry of a cen- 
tenarian :— Dec. 18, 1759, Edward Roberts, 106 ’’——-With this 
may be mentioned The Parish Church of Folkestone. By Matthew 
Woodward, M.4. (Skeffington and Son.)—It was in Folkestone 
that the first English Nunnery was founded ; its church, also, 
though not the present structure, dates back to a very remote 
antiquity. Mr. Woodward has written a readable book on the 
subject, giving a considerable proportion of his space to a descrip- 
tion of the restored church. We may suggest to him that, in 
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h the real difficulty. ‘The consecrators were competent, but 
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The Story of Clifton Camville. (Seeley and Co.)—This is the 

arrative, regarded from the point of view of the national history, 
= certain manor. The first lord after the Conquest was a 
0 nee De Meschenes, who had married a sister of Edwin, Earl of 
Mercia The De Meschenes were created Earls of Derby. Then 
pom the Ferrars, representing them on the female side. Camvilles, 
Staffords, Stanleys, Heveninghams, and Coventrys succeeded, 
though not holding by precisely the sametenure. TheCoventrys 
sold the entail to Sir Charles Pye, in 1701, and a collateral branch 
of the Pyes hold it out now. All this, as may easily be supposed, 
furnishes material for an interesting and instructive account. 

Shadows of the Stage. By William Winter. (David Douglas, 

Edinburgh.)—Mr. Winter has put together in this little volume 
twenty-eight essays on the stage and those who have trodden it. He 
frst discusses the question that never can be answered :—* Was 
thestage of the past better than the stage of the present ? ” The 
others deal with great performers and performances that the 
writer has seen. “Irving in Faust,” “Ellen Terry in The 
Merchant of Venice,” “Mary Anderson” (with a special refer- 
ence to her impersonations of Hermione and Perdita), “ Lawrence 
Barrett,” and “Salvini,’ are among the subjects treated of. 
Readers will find some of their most pleasant recollections of the 
drama in England and the States pleasantly revived by these 
pages. There is a curious little mistake in arithmetic on Mr. 
Winter’s first page. If an actor contemporary with Shakespeare 
was born in 1576 and died in 1654, we do not see how “he was 
in his eighty-third year when he passed away.” 

Ye Amateur Photographer’s Annual, 1892. (Hazell and Co.)—This 
yolume contains a variety of information which the amateur— 
and, indeed, the professional—photographer will find useful. 
Details, scientific and technical, concerning the processes, de- 
scription of new or improved apparatus, and a “ Holiday Guide 
for Photographers,” are among the contents. 
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A Woman of Shawmut. By Edmund James Carpenter. 
(Osgood, Mellvaine, and Co.)—This is a carefully written 
and very neatly illustrated romance of Colonial times in 
America, based on historical facts. Ezekiel Bolt and Penelope 


Pelham, both brought up in the sanctity, and using the 
language, of Massachusetts Puritanism, are seen, in the 


almost too daintily idyllic first chapter, plighting their troth 
in the forest of Rocksbury and in the village of Shawmut. 
But, Puritan as she is, Penelope is not proof against the tempter 
who offers her commonplace position and wealth. He takes the 
form of the ambitious and capable politician Bellingham, who 
rises high enough to fill the post, first of Deputy-Governor and 
then of Governor, of Massachusetts. Bellingham, to secure 
Penelope, destroys the happiness of the young Ezekiel, who is at 
this time his private secretary, and who, brokenhearted, falls back 
on the humble trade of fisherman. Bellingham and his wife, how- 
ever, suffer for their treachery. They are never forgiven by their 
neighbours, and they lose their family one after another. The 
tragedy of these three lives is, indeed, very beautifully, and, at 
the same time, very simply told. Nothing better of its rather 
uncommon kind has lately been published on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Lake-Cowntry Romances. By Herbert V. Mills. (Ellict Stock.) 
—The stories, based at least on fact, which form this volume, 
have already appeared, it would seem, in a Westmoreland news- 
paper. This accounts, to some extent, for the one leading fault 
which the book exhibits, of being too long and diffuse. The 
romances of the Lake-country which are given in it are mainly 
historical. The title of one of them, “The Wooing of Katharine 
Parr,” speaks for itself ; while “ A Tragic Coronation ” retells the 
pathetic story of the hapless Lady Jane Grey. Mr. Miles gives a 
touch of comic ingenuousness to the final mating of Henry VIIL., 
by making him compare himself to Antony thus :—“* A capable 
and proper man was Antony, and yet, where’er he went, led on 
by women; Fulvia first, then Octavia, then Cleopatra. If the 
women had been good, so would Antony have been. And thou, 
Kate, because thou art good, canst make me a better man anda 
truer King, Iam such as Antony was, but if thou wilt guide, I 
Will become such as thou canst make me.” Some of the minor 
and half-historical stories are well told. * Ralph Redman’s Atone- 
ment ’—a tale of arepentance in which the plague plays an im- 
portant part—is especially readable. There is no doubt whatever 
about this book, which is written in an vld-fashioned, almost 





G. P. R. Jamesish style, being saturated with the Lake spirit | 


and dominated with the Lake scenery. 


JINTER in ROME. — FOUR LADIES can be 
Hi RECKIVED in comfortable ENGLISH HOME. Facilities for Study of 
istory of Art,“ SECRETARY,” 47 Via Lombardia, Rome. 


For Pubtications of the Week, see next page. 








| A REVIVAL of the MOORISH FAIENCE. 


LIBERTY AND C0. he Queen says 


‘Extremely decorative, the shapes orna- 


| mental and uncommon, and the cream tone, 
HISPANO-MAURO | with its deep copper designs, ae with 
the lustrous sheen of the enamel, appeals to 
METALLIC-LUSTRE the artistic taste of the day.” 
Suitable for Wall, Cornice, Overmautel, and 
WARE Table Decoration. Specimen Vase, from 


3s. 6d. each. 
Specrat Price-List Post-FrREr. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR ARTISTIC DECORATION. | 
LIBERTY and CO., 


oO S$ & E R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 
Ceylon Teas in perfection, Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d. 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at ls. 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or oth -r- 
wise, a reduction beiag made on chests or 20 1b. canisters. Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectateur for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 

best style, modern or antique. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers vf chill and cold. Fittings of best Linen, with body of Shirt 
of patent Cellular Cloth. 

Prices, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d, 8s. 6d., 10s 6d. 

(llustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods jor Men, Women, ani Chil- 
dren, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 

OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 








BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES 
For Personal, Family, or Business purposes, parties interested are invited to 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


Established 1815, 
FUNDS EXCEED £1!,000,000. 
The whole Profits are divided among the Members, in whose interests alone 
this great Society is conducted. 
London Office: 23 CORNHILL, E.C. West End Agency : 47 PALL MALL. 


| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 


HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
3 | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
SM EDLEY Ss. - Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





MATLOCK. | 
i 





The Waters ave highly efficacious in cases 


MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF The Baths ave the most complete in Europe. 


BATH. | 


Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


With New Chapters on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the 
Improvement in Old Sight. 


OUR EYES 
And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy le Old Age. 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S, &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price Is., cloth. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’. 
Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, Joun Browniné, 63 Strand, London, W.0, 


of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
SUNDAY MORNING LECIURES. 
PRINCK’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
At 11.15 o’clock, to be delivered by 
ST sNTON COIT, Ph.D. 

October 30th ©“ Imagination and Morals.” 
November 6*h ‘‘ The So.ial Education of Working Men and Women.”’ 
November 13th ‘I: Conscience a Radical or a Conservative Force," 
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Abbey (C. J.), Religious Thought in Old English Verse, cr 8vo ......“S, Low) 10/6 
Ballin (A. S.), Health and Beauty, cr 8V0 .......-sseereecseee wear ..(Flack) 2/0 
Battles of Frederick the Great, edited by C. Ransome, cr 8vo...... E. Arnold) 5/0 
Beet (J. A.), Through Christ to God, cr 8V0.. .........666 (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/6 
Bettany (G. F.), Great Indian Religions, cr 8vo .......... aa (Ward & Lock) 2/6 


Blackburn (H.), Artistic ‘Tr vel in Norm indy, &z., 8vo seseeee(S. Low) 10/6 
Bright (J. W.), Anglo-Saxon Reader, cr 8vo Sonnenschein) 6/6 
Butler (G.), Recollections Of, 800 ........sceeceececcesseeeseseeseneeeenas (Arrowsmith) 10/6 
Byng (F.), ‘°93; ” or, the Revolation Among the Flowers, 4to......... (Unwin) 2/0 
Caine (H.), Captain Davy’s Honeymoon, Cr 8V0 wee.seeeeceseeeceeees (Heinemann) 3/6 
Campbell (H. J.), Text-Book of Elementary Biology, cr 8vo...(Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Collier (M.), Rachel and Maurice, cr 8V0 .... ......sseeceeeeeees (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Cubitt (J.), Popular Handbook of Nonconformist Church Building (Clarke) 2/6 
D’Arblay (Madame), Diary and Letters, 4 vols. 8vo .. .(Sonnenschein) 18/0 
























Dawson (W. J.), Quest and Vision, 12Mm0_ ..........cccsssseccesccccaseesorees (Hodder) 3/6 
Denne (Rev. A ), The Creed Explained ..... (Washbourne) 6/0 
Dictionary of English and Dutch, 16mo ...... (Hirschfield) 4/6 
Dobson (A.), Ballad of Beau Brocade, cr 8vo. ...(K. Paul) 5/0 
Duffy (B.), The Tuscan Republic, cr 8vO ........cceecesceeseeseeterceeseeae ...(Unwin) 5/0 
Duntze (Lady), Infelix, Cr SvO_ ........c.ccceesseceeseeeees (Ward & Downey) 3,6 
Edgar (R. McC.), Gospel of a Risen Saviour, Cr 8VO0 w6.....sereeeeseeeee (Clarke) 7/6 
Ellerbeck (J. H. T.), Guide to the Canary Islands, 12mo..... (Philip) 30 
Exquisite Fool (An), cr 8vo invésaberabvanatehebebbeuseneyiiyeetincie (Osgood) 6/0 
Fenn (G. M.), Dingo Boys, cr 8vo ..... e ..(Chambers) 3/6 


. (Haynes & Co.) 7/6 
.(K, Paul) 2/6 
Macmillan) 6/0 
..(Morison) 3/6 
.. (Seeley) 5/0 
.(Methuen) 6/0 
AK. Paul) 2/0 
.(Morison) 3/6 


Fleming (J. M.), Fiddle Fancier’s Guide 
From Heart to Heart, 12mo 
Galton (F.), Finger-Prints, 8vo.... 
Gardner (A. K.), Conjugal Relationships, 
Gaye (S.), Great World’s Farm, cr 8vo 

Gould (S. B.), In the Roar of the Sea, er 8vo... 
Hall (H. E.), Leadership not Lordship, cr 8vo.... 
Hall (W. W,), Cyclopsedia of Curative Health Maxims, cr 8vo 






8vo0 






































Handwriting and Expression, 8V0............:c0-cs.:sssessseeeeessersecee .(K. Paul) 6/0 
Bardorn (7; B.), Church Discipline’, Bv0  .......0000sc0.sevseres-cnseevsonsesseces (Hall) 2/0 
Harland (J. W.), The Printing Arts, cr 8vo .... (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Harrison (B.), Daughter of the South, cr BVO .....cceeccseseeee (Cassell & Co.) 4/0 
Hawthorne (J.), An American Monte Cristo, 2 vols, cr 8vo_ ...(W. H. Allen) 21/0 
PEBOAD TE. ); RIES ADEN CRON: os oisesoccsessvcneostensnogsapsaseseosaned (Ward & Leck) 3/6 
Holbrook (M. L.), Hygienic Treatment of Consumption, cr 8vo ...(Morison) 3/6 
Holt (E. 8.), All is Well, cr 8V0 ......c60...0008 ° .(Shaw) 3/6 
Hooper (A. E ), In the Fur Country, cr 8vo.. (Clarke) 3/6 
Hope (A. R.), Stories, cr 8V0 ............c00008. ..... (Black) 5/0 
Tllustrations of Indian Field Sports. roy 8vo. (Constable) 10/6 
Inglis (J.), Tent Life in Tiger-Land, roy 8V0........ ...ceessecsecereneceeees (S. Low) 21/0 


(Whittingham) 5/0 
.. (Bazaar Office) 3/6 
..(E, Arnold) 6/0 


Jacobi (C. T.), Some Notes on Books and Printing, 8vo 
James (G. L.), Shall I try Australia ? cr 8V0 ........00 
Jeffreson (S.), Columbus: an Epic Poem, er 8vo. 


Lawrie (A.), Axel Ebersen, cr 8v0 .............08 (8. Low) 6,0 
Lishman (R.), Experimental Science, cr 8vo . ....(Blackie) 2/6 
Lisle (A.), Winnie Travers, er 8vo ............. (Hutchinson) 3/6 
DGG 1 cd 05 ME OF COOMEG, TOLD: 60.055 cocscvacereesscncoesbeonsavensecpnvansnalt (Seeley) 21/0 


+, 3 vols, cr 8vo (Remington) 31/6 
sane (Osz00d) 10/6 
(Macmillan) 30/0 


Lynch (A.), Approaches, The Scholar’s Quest, & 
Millet (F. D.), The Danube, cr 8vo . 
Modern Mechanism, Machine Motors, 














we, 


Marsh (A, E. W.), Holiday Wanderings in Madeira, cr BVO. s.ss...-. (S. Low) 5/0 
Napoleon, Li’e of. By W. Hazlitt, 3 vols. ... ....c.ccseeereee ..(Gibbings) 31/6 
Nisbet (H ), The Divers, cr 8vo ............06 ....(Black) 5/0 











. (Osgood) 7/6 


Of the Beauty of Women, a Dialogue, er 8vo... 
.{Unwin) 2/6 


O’Grady (S.), Finn and bis Companions, 12m 




















Osborne (O.), The Other Man and Myself, cr 8vo . (Veale) 5/0 
Perrins (F. #.), History of Florence, Vol. L., 8vo ..(Methuen) 12/6 
Robinson (7. M.), Hovenden, V.C., CY BVO 01... cccceeseessveee serene ..(Methuen) 3/6 
Ruxton (A.), Far Cathay, 8vo ...... Such biiceciscorcanuanasvecsee (Hurst & Blackett) 12/0 
Shelley Concordance, by Hillis, 8v0....ccccccroccsccccrscccesecseesesevereeses (Quaritch) 25/0 
Smith (C. E.), Morocco, As It Is, cr 8V0........:.c0008 00s (W, H. Allen) 7/6 
Staley (V.), Plain Words on the Incarnation, 12mo.. ..(>keffingtou) 2.6 
Stewart (Kk. W.), Magnetism and Electricity, cr 8V0............cseceeseecee ees (Clive) 56 
Stockton (F R.), Clocks of Rondaine, 4t0..........cccceccecseseseeeseererseeees (8, Low) 7/6 


Sykes (J. F. J.), Public Health Problems, cr 8vo 
Through Connemara in a Governess’ Cart, cr 8vo 








Turnbull (W. R.), A Critical Study, 8vo...... .. (Blackwood) 15/0 
Underhill (G. F.), A Bid Purler, er 8vo . ..(Kem'ngton) 2/0 
Werne (J,), Mictress Braniean, CEOVO: ..0.sciscsccesesicssesssnevecsnsnovsnensese (Ss. Low) 6/0 
Wey! (T.), Coal Tar Colours, cr 8vo .. (AK. Paul) 7/6 
EKO 11) SOMO RIE OWI. cg ccabascecsblveatigvoasasvocsspcccasescepepssunescceonsinad (Jarrold) 3,6 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACF, BAKKR STREET, W. 
The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on MUNDAY, November Lith. 
In addition to the usual courses, Lectures w.ll be given on Greek Archaeology, 
Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,” and Elocution, 


LUVY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, W. 
AFTERNOON LECTURES (oven to Ladies and Gentlemen). 

A course of FOUR POPULAR LECTURES on “ The Tourist in Greece ; or, 
from Hampstead Heath to Hymettus,” illustrated by Limelight views, will be 
given by Talfourd Ely, M.A, beginning on MONDAY, November 14th, at 4.30, 
Fee for the Course, 5s.; any single Lecture, 2s. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

THREE SPECIAL LECTURES, free to Ladies ani Gentlemen on presenta- 
tion of visiting ca:ds, will be given on WEDNESDAY AFTERNOONS, in 
November, at 4.30. 

November 16°h —“ John Amos Comenius,” by Foster Watson, M.A. 

November 23rd.—"t Some Lezsons from the History of Geometry,’ by Percy J. 
Harding, M.A. 

November 30tb.—‘ The Value of the History of Education,” by H. Courthope 
Bowen, M.A. 

All inquiries to be made of 


_—_—___LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. _ 
ee oe COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

For parti:ulars apply to 
MARY ASHDOWN, Lady Surerintendent. 





PPOINTMENT of RESIDENT MANAGER in 


for a Life Assurance Company. Applications for the above a London 
are requested only from gentlemen who have had experience in Life 
business, An intimate knowledge of the Metropolis is essential, © Assurance 
application, stating age and terms required, with copies of testimor setters of 
sent to ** A 28,” care of C. Birchall, Advertisement Contractor, Liverpedt™ to be 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMIny. 
TION, DECEMBER 8th and 9th.—ONE of £87, ONR of £50 A. 

of £30 per annum. One at least will be reserved to Candidates for tee 
Class. Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awardei to be the Army 
well, but fail to obrain Scholarships.—For particulars, apply to thy Who do 








MASTER or SECRETARY. HEAD. 
ING EDWARD THE  SIXTH'S sono 
K BIRMINGHAM, H's SCHOOL, 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


A MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS will be REQUIRED in this gehon ; 
gag ae tar og ‘ . . *CQ001 in 
andidate are requested to send in their Applications and 9 : 
Testimonials to the Hcad-Mistress on or before ew mber ay & Copy of their 
Further particulars may bs obtained o” application, in writing, { 
SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, Sy 0 the 
Birmingham, October 18th, 1892, 








Mee. 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in DECEMBER, varying from £55 

£10 per annum. The Examinations will be held at Canterbury, There are y; _ 

able Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have recently 


been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 


COLLEGE, KENT 





RLt HAM 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-MastER—Rev, R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &¢, 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system, special wing for 
young boys. Fine site and buildings. Inspection invited. . 








AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H, R, 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation, 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent: successes, 





RESDEN (GERMANY).—ENGLISH SCHOOL—M«M,. 

H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

both Classical and Modern Sides, Spec‘al facilities for acquiring Modern Lan. 

guages. House healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder 
strasse 18, Dresden. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c, 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 

EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL—M:. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 


OURNEMOUTH.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14 
years of age.—Two Resident Masters; Governess. House stands in own 
garden, close to pines and shore, on cliff facing South. Sheltered playground; 
good playing-field. Exce'lent position for delicate boys.—Mrs. MACDONELL, 
Gorse Cliff, Boseombe Chine. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 
willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent yratis. The List includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr, G, B, 
STUCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for ‘BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, 


LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM. — EF. 8. 
NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE 
BOYS from 7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &. Healthy situation, facing south ; 
good cricket-ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on 
application. 
N ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Madame de Worns is in London 
address, 100 Upper Tulse Hill. 


Sr. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 


























With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. woe 

CLERGYMAN, living in an exceptionally fine climate on 

South Coast, close to sea and river, good house and garden, very dry soil, 

would take TWO DELICATE CHILDREN or Reading Men, Terms, £30 4 

quarter; no agents—“ HOME,” care of Ingle, Cooper, and Holmes, Solicitors, 
20 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 














Sorenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 


EPPSS GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


| 
A i UD - 
v H R O AT AND C 0 U G H poy a 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—SuHortNEss OF BREATH, COUGHS, 


Tab ey, M.A., F.S,A. F rst Edition (1880), with Re- anp Coxtps.—Thousands of testimonials can be 
vised Title added,transferred to present publishers, produced t» prove the power possessed by these cor 
ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, Vigo Street, W. rective remedies in cases of asthma, incipient con- 





In contact with the glands at the moment they are — 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 7}d., and tins, 1s. 1)d.; labelled 
“JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London.”’ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


F R 








c oO 


PURE OONCENTRATED 


Cc O A. 


snmption and all disorders of the chest and lungs 


USE The Ointment, well rubbei upon the chest-and back, 


penetrating the skin, is absorbed and carried direc ly 
to the lungs, where, in immediate contact with the 
whole mass of cireulating blood, it neutralises oF 
expels those impurities which are the foundation of 
cousumption, asthma, bronchitis, pneimonia, sm 
similar complaints. On the appearance of the first 
consumptive symptoms the back and chest of bar 
patient should: be fomentei with warm brine, drie 


YS 


STEEL PENS. | Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘'I have never with a coarse cloth, and Holloway's O ntment theo 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878, 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


wellrubbed in. Its absorption wi 1 subdue advanc 08 
symptoms, and b’ffle this formidale foe. 
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THE 
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R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND CO.’S 


et eganen 
JAMES 


NEW BOOKS. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAAL— 
DE LAUNAY. 


Illustrated by over 40 Etchings by A’, Lalauze, 
Edition limited for England to Oue Hundred Copies, 
bered; Seventy-five Copies printed on Dutch Hand-made Paper, ani 


» vols. 16mo, gilt tops. 





all num 56 - 1 Twenty-fi C ies 0 ad I apis 

: Jeather, 31+. 61. net ; and Twenty-five Copies, printed on Imperial 
= aor aad bound in cloth with labels, £5 3s. net. ' [This day. 
ap? be ee ee re: ans = 


F. D. MILLET 


Illustrated by the ‘Author and Alfred Parsous, 


8vo, cloth, ornamental, 10s. 6 


—~0F THE BEAUTY OF WOMEN. 


Dialozue by MESSER AGNOLO FIRENZUOLA, 


Florentine. 


Transla‘el from the Italian by CLARA BELL. 
With an Intr: duction by THEODORE CHILD. 
Printed on Hand-made Paper and bound in the ‘ Lily Cover,” 7s. 6d. 


“AN EXQUISITE FOOL: a Novel. 


THE DANUBE: 


FROM THE mae FOREST TO THE BLACK SEA. 
y if é 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


W. 





spirit.’—Athenzum, 


This day ; 


[This day. —Graphic. 





THE GREAT SHOW IN KOBOL-LAND. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
Illustrated. = 


Author of “ The House of Martha.”’ 


8vo, paper boards, ornamental, 2s, 
[New and Cheaper Edition, 
“A delightful example of the author’s humorous fancy......It will delight all 


children.”—Scot»man. 


TESS 


OF THE 


y THOMAS HARDY, 


With Portrait and New Preface, 1 vol crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


Now published for the first time in One Volume. 


D’URBERVILLES : 


A PURE WOMAN FAITHFULLY PRESENTED 
B 


UNIFORM with ABOVE. 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


HARPER’S 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


MAGAZINE, 
_For NOVEMBER. Now ready. 
Catalogues post free on application, 


London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE sTREET, W. 


[This day, ; 





HIS GRACE. 3 
E. NORRIS. 
November 5th, at all Libraries. 


made excellent use of..,... F 


INVESTED FUNDS... oo eee 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Vols. By 


Ready 





London: 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 


THIRD AND CHEAP EDITION. 
Demy 8vo, Richly Illustrated, price 33, 6d. 


BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


“Well digested in matter and attractive in form...... Written in an excellent 


“* Nothing could be more laudable than the moderation and candour which 
are shown throughout.”—Spectator. 

“ An exceedingly good volume of Church History.”’—Guardian. 

** Beautifully illustrated; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are 
rom beginning to end it is as engrossing as a novel.’ 


London : 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited. 


PSUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 


wes £15,000,000 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
it Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each; 


May be had*by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








Lately published. Price 4s. 
LURS and BLOTTINGS: a Mis- 
cellany of Verse. By * Daven.” 

“*Blars and Blottings,’ by § Daven,’ is a wis’ellany 
of clever and meritorious verse, *‘ Daven’ shows con- 
siderable dexterity and spirit.’’—Glasgow H.- raid, 

Birmingham: CoxnISH BROTHERS, 37 New Street ; 
London: StmpKin, MARSHALL and Co., Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 

19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 

LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, } Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 





3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

JELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 

onies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
Which may be ascertained on application. 

- W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum mouthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 

8, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
a FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
? WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
*8810n in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
¢ largest stock of Whisky in the eee Supplied 











casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Protations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
— Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
la on Offices, 4 Beaufort 

ndon, W.0 


Buildings, Strand, 





| TENNYSON AND HIS PU 





TENNYSON MEMORIAL NUMBER. 
THE BOOKMAN 


for NOVEMBER, Contains: 
A MemoriAL Porm 
A (RITICAL ESTIMATE OF THE LATE LAUREATE. 
Tur Tennyson Famity. By Miss Florence Peacock. 
Karty RecoLLEcTIONS OF TENNYSON. By Mr. 
Robert Robert: of Boston, 
3LISHERS. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF LORD TENNYSON, 
Fac-SIMILE OF A Pace IN “‘IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 
Ture Lavreatesuip’§ By Four well-known Poets. 
Portraits oF Lorp Treynyson, Lapy TENNYSON, 
Lorp Tennyson's MOTHER, AND REV, CHARLES 
TENNYSON-TURNER, 
Price 6d,, Monthly. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 27 PaTERNOSTER Row, F.C. 














Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 53, 

UNIFORM with the LIFE and WORK of Sir F.. 
LEIGHTON, P.R.A., Sir J. E. MILLAIS, R.A... L 
ALMA TADEMA, R.A, J. L. E. MEISSONIER, 
J.C. HOOK, R.A., ROSA BONHEUR, BIRKEL 
FOSTER, and BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 

The above may still be had, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 5s. each; or handsomely bound together 
in 2 vols., 12s. 61, each. 

THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1892. 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART 
JOURNAL, consisting of the 
LIFE AND WORK OF HUBERT HER- 
KOMER, R.A. 

By W. L. Courtney. 

With an Original Etching by the Artist, a Photo- 
gravure of ‘‘The Lust Muster,” and abont 40 
Illustrations in the text. 
Lonpon: 
J. 8S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


"By 4 in EARLY SCOTLAND. 
By Jamrs Mackinnon, M.A, Ph.D. 8yvo, 
cloth, 7s. 64. 

Witiiams and Norcate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Coven! Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





| ees from COUGHS in TEN 

MINUTES is given by DR. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS, and a rapid cure of Asthma, 
Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, and all 
disorders of the brea'h and lungs. In hysterical and 
heart complaints they are unfailing, in rheumatic 
and nervous pains “ they act like a charm.”’ Nothing 
else gives such a sound, refreshing night’s rest. To 
singers and public speakers they are invaluable. 
Price ls, 144., 2s, 9d., 48. 6d., and lls. per box. Sold 
by all medicine vendors, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
NOVEMBER, 1892. 

Tue Lasour Question. By ihe Kight Hon, J. 
Chamberlain, M.P. 

Some RECOLLECTIONS OF Ernest RENAN. By Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Bart. 

WHENCE COMES THIS GREAT MULTITUDE? By 
Marcus B, Huish. 

Tue Rois or tHe AMERICAN Farmer, By William 
Maitland, 

4 Sr ene Extection. By Mrs. Josceline 
sagot. 

RatLways IN Native Inp1an StatES. By Edward 
Dicey, C.B. 

Tue ArT or Cooxine. By Col, A, Kenney-Herbert 
(Wyvern). 

Tue Inns or Court as Scuoorts oF Law. By Monr- 
tague Crackanthorpe, Q.0. 

A Picture OF 1HE Past, By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

Tue Moratity oF ‘‘ VIVISECTiON.”’ 

_1. By Victor Horsley, B.S., F.R.S. 

2. By Dr. Armand Ruffer. 
MICHELANGELO. Ry Mrs. Ross. 
To TENNYSON—THE TRIBUTES OF HIS FRIENDS: 
By the Right Hon, Professor Huxley. 

By Frederic W. H. Myers. 

By the Hon, Roden Noel. 

By F. T. Palgrave. 

By Aubrey de Vere. 

. By Theodore Watts. 

. By the Editur. 

London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 






Nog pepe 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 925. NOVEMBER, 1892. 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK ON THE TURF. 

Tue VALLEY or RosEs. 

Crorues. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, M.P. 

Tue BaciLuius OF Love, 

More Oup Erections. By Lord Brabourne. 

AN ENGLISH OFFICER AMONG THE APULIAN BRIGANDS, 
From unpublished papers of the late General Sir 
R. Church. By E. M. Church. 

SinauLaRLy Detupep, Chaps. XVI.-XVIII. 

LonDoN AFTEK THE Great Fire. By C. Creighton 

TENNYSON. 

TENNYSON AND ‘‘ CYMBELINE,” 
Martin, K.C.B. 

LeEavinc ALDWORTH 


By Sir Theodore 


By H. D. Rawnsley. 


Witi1am Biacgwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, 
In feap. Svo, tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in half-p.rchment, 
Frice 5s. ; Large-Payer Copies, price 21s. net. 


RES JUDICATA ; 
PAPERS AND ESSAYS. 


By AvuGusTINE BirreLL, M.P., Author of ‘‘ Obiter Dicta,” &c. 


“One of the most charmingly-written books of criticism wich has ever been 
mned. Mr. Birrell won his fame by ‘ Obiter Dicta,’ and he will assuredly not 
ose it as a result of his latest work.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Clever, and distinctly entertaining.” —National Observer. 

. “ Will delight all lovers of literature, Mr. Birrell’s criticism is fair, and his 
judgment on literary subjects is sound, while his style is light andeasy, A 
charming and truly companionable book.”—Manchester Examiner. 

“In many respects this volume is more interest'ng than the second series of 
his ‘ Obiter Dicta,’’’—Dundee Advertiser, 

_“TInallthe papers, solid thought and care‘ul judgments are presented in a 
rich dress of wit, fancy, and learning, and the whole book is so pleasant, that no 
one will read it without wishing that it would never come to an end.’’—Scotsman, 

“The same evidence of wide reading, breadth of svmpathy, gracefulness of 
phrase, and keenness of discrimination will be found here as the reader was 
delighted with in ‘Obiter Dicta,’ They place the writer in the front rank of 
our biographical essayists—the papers on Richardson, Newman, and Arnold, in 
particular, coming very near perfection, and encouraging high expectations in 
regard to future efforts in this field of criticism.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 





In handsome 8vo, tastefully printed and strongly boand, price 103. 


THE LONDON AND 
MIDDLESEX NOTE-BOOK. 


An Illustrated Garner of the Loca' History and Antiquities of the City of 
emg and County of Middlesex, Ejited by W. P. W. PHrtiimorr, M A., 


In crown 4to, handsomely printed and bound, price 21s. ; Large-Paper, price £3 3s. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS 
OF HEREFORDSHIRE. 


By Henry T, Timmins. A Descriptive Account of the Picturesque Parts 
of the County, Fully Iilustrated by the Author. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., post-free. 


BENEATH HELVELLYN’S SHADE: 


Notes and Sketches in the Valley of Wythburn. By Samuet BARBER. 
“* Abounds in well-written description of scenery, aud conveys a deal of informa- 
tion of the most varied kind.”— Glasgow Herald. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


LAKE COUNTRY ROMANCES. 


By Hersert V. Mitis. With Eight Illustrations of Local and Historic 
Scenes by Cuthbert Rigby. 


“*These three stories are curiously vivid and natural; the style is delightful, 
and the illustrations are go d.”—Literary World. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY.” 
In tasteful antique binding, feap, 12mo, price 3s. 64, ; morozco roxburzhe, 
price 5s.; Large-Paper, 15s. 


CHOICE PASSAGES FROM 
THE WRITINGS AND LEILTERS 
OF 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


Being a Small Sheaf of Gleanings from a Golden Harvest. Edited by 
ALEXANDER B. Grosart, LL.D. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ENTERTAINING ESSAYS. 
In feap. 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 3s, 6d. 


FROM PUNCH TO PADAN ARAM. 


Thoughts by a Rambling Philosopher. By ALFrep T. Story. 
** A very charming volume of essays—quaint, fresh, and fancifal.”— 
British Weekly, 


Now ready, in tasteful crown 8vo, c'oth, price 2s, 


THE PLACE OF MUSIC 
IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


By H. C. SHuTTLEWorTH, M.A., Rector of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, and 
Professor of Pastoral Theology in King’s College. 
**Professor Shuttleworth advances many valuable hints, and the little work is 
wortby of careful perusal.” —Public Opinion. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


REVELATION BY CHARACTER. 
Illustrated from Old Tvstament Lives, By the Rov. Robert Tuck, B. A, 
Author of ‘* Handbook of Biblical Diffisulties,’ 
“We find here freshness and depth of thought and beauty of language. We 


cordially commend the volume.”—Christian. 
In handsome 8vo, tastefully print ed and bound in cloth, price 5s. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


From the Point of View of Religion, In answer to Mr. S, Larna’s 
**Moder: Science and Modern Thought.” By F. Huacu Capron, 
‘A very sensible and logical reply set forth in a clear and concise style.’— 
Public Opinion. 
In tasteful crown Svo, cloth, price 6s, 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
AND MODERN THEORIES. 


By Rev. JouNn Evans, B.A. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C, 





——__ 


DR. SMILES’S WORKs 


JASMIN : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 
Fourth Thousand, 


“What Jasmin did for himself in poetry, Dr. Smiles has now done for pin; 
rose, doing full justice to that part of his life which Jasmin’s simple m 1m in 
‘orbade him to record, namely, his unceasing philanthropic efforts, Th oo 

is noble as well as touching, and is told by Dr. Smiles with abundince ot story 
pathy and appreciation.’’—Times, syu. 


Post BVO, Gs, 


“Dr. Smiles has performed a praiseworthy task in introducing this lit 
known but admirable man to English readers...... He died worn out at the “ 
sixty-five. In the south of France he was mourned as the friend of the a 
less, as the St. Vincent de Paul of poetry.”’— Academy. lend. 


“Dr. Samuel Smiles has given to the world a graceful and sympathetic record 

of a pure and beautiful human life, teeming with the poetry of action as well 

dl —- and redolent throughout of good deeds and loving-kindness,"—Daily 
‘elegraph. 


“*Tl a fait un livre bien personnel et aussi complet que possible. Vio’, Tasni 
*raconté’ en anglais pour la postérité. C'est M. Smiles qui est le coupable 1 
son é!égant volume nous a tout 4 fait charmé,’’—Revue Littérare, ’ 


**No one of Dr. Smiles’s books is more delightful than this one about th 
warm-hearted poet of Gascony. Dr. Smiles appears here at his best; for the 
story of Jasmin’s life is full of romance, and the style of this volume has the 
happy characteristics of ease, simplicity, and beauty.’’—Liverpool Mercury, ; 


“The story of such a life is well worth telling, and it has been admirably ang 
sympathetically told by Dr. Smiles in a book which, to our mind, is one of the 
most attractive of all his werks.”—Jvuhn Bull, 

“One of the most touching and charming biographies we have ever read," 
Critic (New York). 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics of Men of 


Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, anj 
Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


6s. each, 
SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated, 5 vols., 7s, 64, 


each, 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 
21s., 72. 6d., or 2s. 6d. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: 


With Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 16s, and 6s, 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. Illus. 
trated by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 6s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. Illus. 


trated, 12s, 


THRIFT. 
DUTY. 


an Autobiography, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW, REVISED, RE-ARRANGED, and CHEAPER EDITION of LESLIE 
STEPHEN’S “HOURS in a LIBRARY,” with Additional Chapters, 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each, 
Ready this day, vol. L, crown 8v», 6s. 


HOURS IN A _ LIBRARY. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 

ContEentTs.—De Foe’s Novels—Richardson—Pop3 as a Moralist—Sir Walter 
Scott—Nathaniel Hawthorne—Ba'zac—De Qnuincey—Sic Thomas Browne- 
Jonathan Edwards—Horace Wa'pole. 

*,* Vols. IIT, and III, will be published at short intervals, 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS’S “ GRANIA.” 
Ready this day. Crown Svo, 63. 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. 
By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 
Author of ‘‘ Hurrish,” “ With Essex in Ireland,” &c. 

From the Spectator.—“ This sketch of human life on the frontiers of the 
Atlantic is the best work Miss Lawless has yet done.’’ 

Mr. R. E. Protuero in the Nineteenth Century.—‘* Ry all means read ‘The 
Story of an Island.’......It isa chirming story, ful of life......frash in style ard 
thought, pure in tone, and refined in feeling.” 


SIXTH EDITION of CONAN DOYLR&’S “THE WHITE COMPANY.” 
Now ready, Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A 
Conan Dorie, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clark,” &c. 

Vanity Fair.—* Exciting, amus'ng, interezting, and in the highest degree 
instructive.” Athenwum,—* As brisk and as liv ly as could be wished.” Revielr 
of Reviews 7s One of the best h‘storical novels which have been published since 
‘Ivanhoe,’ ”’ 


Now Ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 113. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 


containing ‘‘ Mrs, CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,” by 8. Baring-Goald, Author 
of ** Mebalah,” ** Court Royal,’ &c., Chaps. 20 to 24—‘ STERNE aT Home 
—“ THE PuzzLe ’— PREHISTORIC TREPANNING ’— CauLp Iron ’’—“ THE 
Countess Rapna,” by W. E. Norris, Author of “‘ Matrimony,”’ “‘ Heaps of 
Money,” &c., Chaps, 17 to 20. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 15 Waterloo Place, 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and be 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of ti 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch —_ 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their 0 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS 
PERIODICALS.—OCATALOGUES sent on application. 
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[NIVERSITY EXTENSION 
SERIES. 


ndited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
principal of University College, Nottingham. 





hb volume contains about 200 pages, crown Sro, is 
BY nd in blue cloth, and published at the uniform 
ow 


price of 


2s. 6d. 


rug FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE READY :— 


|, the INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
‘of ENGLAND. H. De B, Gipstns, M.A., 
Jate Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., 
Cobden Prizeman. Second Edition, Revised. 
With Maps and Plans. 
“ ood handbook, clear, vigorous, and 
atecatiog,’ Journal of Education, 


» A HISTORY of POLITICAL 
 RCONOMY in ENGLAND, from Adam 
smith to Arnold Toynbee. L. L. Price, 
M.A,, Fellow of Oriel Coll¢ze, Oxon, 
«yr, Price has done his work well......The chief 
excellence of the book lies in its sympathic to!erance. 
—Manche:ter GuarJiaa,. 


3 PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an 
Inquiry into the Industrial Conditions of the 
Poor. J. A. Hosson, M.A., late Scholar of 
Lincoln Uollege, Oxon. 
“Written in a clear and attractive style......It 
furms an admirable introduction to the investigation 
ofa very great subject.’ —Pall Mall Gazette. 


1 VICTORIAN POETS. Amy 
Suarp, Newnham College, Cambridge. 


« Miss Sharp’s volume is pleasantly distinguished 
by its entire freedom from gush, and its simple and 
straightforward style .....Her work is an admirable 
one, excellently suited to form an introduction to 
the University Extension Lectures.” —Guardian. 





5. PSYCHOLOGY. F. S. Grancer, 
M.A., Lecturer in Philosophy at University 
Cvllege, Nottingham, 

“It makes the entrance upon a subject of great 
complexity and no little obscurity as easy and as 
interesting as can be desired.’”’—Scotsman, 

“4 model of clear thinking and lucid exposition.’’ 
Literary World, 


6. The EVOLUTION of PLANT 


LIFE: Lower Forms. An Introduction to 
the Study of Cryptogamic Botamy. 4G, 
Masser, Kew Gardens. 


“A work, this, for students who mean business ; 
thoroughness, precision, and the absence of all super- 
fluous matter are its distingnishing notes,’’—Anti- 
Jacobin. 


7. The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
J. E. Symes, M.A., Principal of the Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham, Editor of the 
Series, With Map of France. 


“For a graphic and interesting account of the 
Revolution as an introduction to a more extended 
study of it, Mr. Symes’s manual is extremely valu- 
able,’ —Glasgow Herald, 


8. AIR and WATER. 
Lewes, M.A. Illustrated. 


“Prof. Lewes has here presented in popular 
language the chief phenomena of air and water, and 
has invested the subject with wonderful charm. The 
illustrations are good and clear, and the work is most 
fascinating.” —Educational Times, 


% ENGLISH SOCIAL REFOR- 
MERS (More, Maurice, Kingsley, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, &c.). By H. De B. Grpsins, M.A,, 
Author of “The Industrial History of 
England.” 


“A good book, and interesting far beyond the 
circle of those who attend Extension Lectures.” — 
Westminster Review. 

“Well informed, impartial, clearly written, and 
generally instructive.”—National Observer. 


1. TRADE and FINANCE. Chiefly 


in the Seventeenth Century. W. A. 8. 
Hewins, M.A. 


Prof. V. B. 


ll. The MECHANICS of DAILY 
LIFE. V. P. SELLs, M.A, Illustrated. 
[Nearly ready. 


2. The CHEMISTRY of LIFE and 
HEALTH. Illustrated, O, W. KimMrys. 
‘ [Nearly ready. 





Tull Prospectus will be sent on application. 





METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. SANTLEY’S REMINISCENCES. 


entitled “STUDENT and SINGER,” of which the publication has been 


unavoidably postponed in securing American Copyright, will positively be 
ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’ on Friday, November 4th. Price 16s. 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE, in- 


cluding Archers, Artists, Authors, Cricketers, Ecclesiastics, Gamblers, Gardeners, 
Hunters and Shooters, Oxonians, Preachers, and Working Men, with Illustra- 
tions from Original Sketches by LEECH and THACKERAY, will be ready 
at all Libraries and Booksellers’, on Friday, November 4th. Price 16s. 


ECHOES of OLD COUNTY LIFE: being 


Recollections of Sport, Society, Politics, and Farming, in the GOOD OLD 
TIMES. By Mr. J. K. FOWLER, formerly of the White Hart Hotel and 
Prebendal Farms, Aylesbury, will be ready early in November, price 10s. 6d. 
Subscriptions are now being received for the LIMITED LARGE PAPER 
EDITION of 200 copies, at 21s net, and orders will be executed in strict rotation. 











The BATTLES of FREDERICK the GREAT. 


Abstracted from Carlyle’s Biography, and Edited by Professor Crr1L Ransome, M.A. With a Map, 
Battle-Plans, and 8 Full-page Illustrations by Adolph Menzel, and a Portrait of Frederick the Great 
from the British Museum. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 5s. [Now ready, 


The MORAL INSTRUCTION of CHILDREN. 


By FE11x ApueEr, President of the Ethical Society of New York. Forming a New Volume in the “‘ In- 
ternational Educition Series.” Crown Sy, 6s. 
“ University Extension Centres, Ethical Societies, and Workmen’s Clubs will find in Dr. Adler’s book the 
best treatment of its enormously important subject in contem vorary print.’’—Eec 0, 








The |ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor 
, ° ? + oe | C. Lioyp Mora@an. With nearly 60 Lilustrations, 
Childr en S Fabvo Ur ite Ser es. | handsomely bound, gilt top, 7:. 6d. 
——_—__—__ x A charming book about animals,”—Saturday 
eview. 
Deeds of Gold. 2s. ALITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By 
‘An Oxonrtan” (Dean Hole). With nearly 40 
My Book of Fables. 2s. Illustrations by John Leech. — imperial 
bf 16mo, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d, 
My Story-Book of Animals. “The humour is irresistible,”’—World, 
2s. LOVE-LETTERS of a WORLDLY 
| WOMAN, By Mrs, W. K. Ciirrorp, Author of 
Rhymes for You and Me. 2s. ** Aunt Anne.” Crown 8vo, és. 
7 eh . ‘ = “One of the cleverest books that ever a woman 
, ‘ 7h compiler’s choice is seldom at fault,”— wrote.”—Queen. 
pectator, P 
“Admirable for presents.”’—Tablet. MEN of MIGHT: Studies of Great 
“ 2» . Characters. By A. (. Benson ani H. F. TatHam. 
A treat for the youngsters.””—Daily Telegvaph. Large c-own 8v0, 3 . Gd. 
‘* Delightfully illustrated. Bound in the prettiest | ‘* Moeels of what such compositions shoul be.”— 
of covers.”’—Eastern Morning News. Guardian. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Pe lfoid Street, W.C. 
jPublisher to the India Cffice. 











AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Paper Boards, SUN D AY. Extra, Gilt, 


3s. FOR THE YOUNG. 5s. 


The New Volume contains 416 pages, illustrated with 250 Original Illustrations. 


Daintily Coloured Elegant Cloth 


Delightfully artistic. The young will be hard to 
please if they do not like the letterpress.””—Times. 

“In these days children require what is cheerful 
and agreeable as well as serious, in order that Sunday 
may not be puritanically grave and solemn. Such is 


SUNDAY, Weekly, 4d. 


the provision made for them here, and both they and 
their parents may feel much indebted to Messrs. 
Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. for this excellent 
publication.”’—Queen, 


“ Deservedly a favourite.”—Saturday Revier. 


SUNDAY, Monthly, 3d. 





THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BABY ANNUAL IS NOW READY, 


DARTON’S LEADING STRINGS. 
A Book for the Little Ones. 


In very large type and easy words, crown 4to, paper boards printed in colours, Is, 6d, 
Handsome cloth binding, 2s. 6d. 


**A bright little book, full of pictures, large and small, The proverb puzzles are an excellent device.” 
** We can conceive no better present.”’—Schoolmaster. —Athenzum 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. ; 
and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 








Has 35 Years’ World-Wide Reputation. 
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MESSRS. WARD AND DOWNEY’S LIST. 


GOSSIP of the CENTURY. Personal and 


Traditional: Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. With more than 100 
Portraits. By the Author of * Flemish Interiors.” 2 vols, royal 8vo, 
1,050 pp., 423. 

“In these two large and beautifully printed volumes we have a great amount 
of the century's best gossip......The-two volumes are, in fact, a kind of encyclo- 
pewlia of gossip about monarchs, statesmen, doctors, writers, actors, singers, 
soldiers, men of fashion.” —Daily News, 


‘ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: a Biography. 
With a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and some Illustrative Reproduc- 
tions thereof. By Frances A. GeRarD. 1 vol., 15s. 

“* Angelica’s is a singularly difficult life to write, and her latest biographer 
has evidently spared no pains to muke this volume complete. \It is excellenlly 
illustrated, and is unquestionably a boo of great interest.”’—St. James’s Gazette, 


A NEW BOOK of POEMS, 


FATE in ARCADIA, and other Poems. 
By Epwiy J. Exxis. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. 7s. 6d, 

*,* A Large-Paper Edition of 100 copies only, at £1 1s, each, with 10 additional 
Illustrations, has been printed on hand-made paper. 

“He who buys it will have obtained a wise comrade and an ever fascinating 
friend.”’—Beokman. 

“His poetry is distinctly a criticism upon life, often tantalising by the 
fantastic subtlety of its thought, but just as often fascinating by the beauty of 
its poetic form.”—Acidemy. 


COMEDY and COMEDIANS in POLITICS. 


By the Countess Hugo. 2s. 64, 
“The niece of Victor Hugo poses as the champion of Italy and the enemy of 
Signor Crispi. The book she has written is really a smart résumé of contem- 
poraneous Italian history.”—Publishers’ Circular, 


IN LADIES’ COMPANY. Six Interesting 


Women. By Mrs, Fenwick MILLER. Feap., 5s. 
‘« Mrs. Miller has given us a volume to be grateful for.”’—Duily Chronicle. 


CLUB CAMEOS. Portraits of the Day. 


Demy Svo, 2s. 6d. 
“Typical of a class, and, as a rule, these lay figures bear a startling 
resemblance to real lite.”’—Speaker. 


ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS. By 


Joun Aveustus O’SHEA, Author of ‘* Leaves from the Life of a Special 
Correspondent.”” 2 vols., 21s. 
“ A book so lively in tone as these ‘Roundabout Recollections’ is not vouch- 


safed to us every Cay.”’—Morning Post. 


Now ready at the Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


SOCIAL ENGLAND from the RESTORA- 
TION to the REVOLUTION. By W.C Sypyey, Author of ‘* England and 
the English in the Highteenth Century.” 1 vol., 10s. 64, 
“He has an eye for what is-pictures ue, a taste for what is curious, and 
enough sense to divide his survey equitably b: tween the scindals and follies of 
the town and the soberer life of the rest of England.” —Times, 


NEW NOVEL by Sir RANDAL ROBERTS. 


RIUGE and FURROW. 2 vols. 


“* Brightly written and interesting.”’"—Manchester Examiner, 
“The scenes of country life and sport are described with freshness and 
vigour,”’—Scotsman, 


[Now ready, 


NEW NOVEL by C. T. C, JAMES, 
Author of ‘‘ Holy Wedlock.” 


HONOURS EASY. 3 vols. 


** Ts nncommon amusing, and is written in a spirit that enhances its charm,”— 
National Observer. 
“ Constantly clever and amusing.”—Atheneum. 








NEW NOVELS in 1 vol., at 6s. each. 
By Mrs. MACQUOID. 


MISS EYON of EYON COURT. 1 vol, 6s. 


“In its way this little book is a masterpiece.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


3y WILLIAM WESTALL. 


BEN CLOUGH. 1 vol., 6s. 


«Tt is, indeed, remarkab'y clever.”—Vanity Fair, 


5y TIGHE HOPKINS. 


The INCOMPLETE ADVENTURER. 1 vol., 
“phe hero is a delightful creation,” —Literary World. 
“The dialogue is extremely bright; in places, brilliant.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By H. B, FINLAY KNIGHT, 


IN FOOL’S PARADISE. 1 vol., 6s. 


a 4 x ng the s'rongest of ore volume novels which have lately appeared,” — 
Jarty No ws, : 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden. 








SS 
WALTER SCOTT'S ‘ANNOUNCEMENT: 


NEW SERIES, cloth elegant, large crown‘8vo, price 35, 64, per y 
INTERNATIONAL HUMOUR. ‘Edited by W.y 


+,* Inesch of th 1 the o! 
«" In-each of these volumes the object will b> to giy 
humorous literature of the particular nation dealt with, Pathology ot ti 
Italy, Russia, Spain, »nd Holland will each have their respectin, A 
England, Ireland, and Scotland will each be represented, a3 wil! Ve Volumss. 
and Japan, ‘‘ From China to Peru” the globe wiil be traversed rte Atuerig 
jokes, in so far as they have recorded themselves in literatare Search of it 
Humour admits of many interpretations; for the purposes of this 8, The wor 
been interpreted in its broade-t generic sense, to cover humour in aie 
as it has manifested itself among the various rati nalities, Starti its 
early periods of each literature—in Italy, for instance, from the fours {rom thy 
tury, with Boceaccio, Sacchetti, and Parabosco ; in France with Heath ce, 
Fabliaux of the thirteenth century ; in G@ermany from Hans Sachs: Prine Ang 
sketches, stories, and extracts from contemporary European and othe ei 
whose genius is especially that of humour or e«prit, will be given, p ort 
maxims, folk-wit, and folk-tales notable for their pith and humour wiv 
their place; the eccentricities of modern newspapzr humour wii] not ill hare 
looked. Each volume will be well and copiously illustrate’; jn i be ore. 
artists of the nationalities of the literatures represe :ted -will Teron hora 
volumes. Each volume will contain an Introduction, biograyhical and cplaaahe 
Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 3s. 6d.; roan, gilt edges, boxed, 6 - 
containing 400 to 500 pages, with numerons Illustrations, % Bad 
OW READY, 


N 
The HUMOUR of bef mney 9 Translated, with 
ntroduction and Notes, by ELIZABETH LEE. With 5 ' i 
by Paul Frénzeny, 2 MY ith numerous Llustrations 


The HUMOUR of GERMANY. Translated) with g 
Introduction and Notes, by Hans MULLER-CaseNnov. With nug a 
Illustrations by C. E. Brock. ~— 

READY EARLY IN DECEMBER. 

The HUMOUR of ITALY. Translated, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by A. WERNER. With 50 Lllastratj ons an] 
Frontispiece by Arturo Faldi. Other vols. to follow. : 

AUTHORISED VERSION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 

PEER GYNT: A Dramatic Poem. By Henrik Ibge, 
Translated by WILLIAM and CHARLES ARCHER. This Translation thous) 
unrhymed, preserves throughout te various rhythms of the origin, 

* *Peer Gynt’ is a fantastical satirical drama of enormous interest and ths 
present translation of it is a masterpiece of fluent, powerful, gracefal, ani liter! 
rendering.” —Daily Chronicle. 


The INSPECTOR-GENERAL. A Russian Comedy. 
By —— Translated by ArTHUR A, SyKES. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 
os, Od. : 

bd The natural comic fores of the work remains after translation, so that a 

English reader will easily recognise how the original lives as a msterpieoe, api 

will not find it difficult to enjoy Mr. Sykes’ readable version of th come ly." 


Scotsman, 

CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES (20 Vols.) 

PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS. By Dr. JohnF,j, 
Syxes, ‘With numerous I!lustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 

The SCOTT LIBRARY (76 Vols.) 

The NEW SPIRIT. By Havelock Ellis. Crown 8yo, 
cloth elegant, gilt top, price 1s. 6d. 

The CANTERBURY POETS (77 Vols.) 

POEMS of the HON. RODEN NOEL. A Selection, 
With an Introduction by Robert BucHanan, Square 8vo, cloth, cut ani 
uncut edges, price ls. 

GREAT WRITERS (38 Vols.) 

LIFE of VOLTAIRE. By F. Espinasse. 
cloth, gilt top, price ls, 64, 


AMONG the CAMPS; or, Young People’s Stories 
of the War. By Tuomas NELSON PaGE, With 8 Ful-Page Lllustrations, 
crowa 4to, cloth elegant, price 63, 


London: WALTER SCOTT, Limited, 24 Warwick Lane, 


Crown 870, 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN 
ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER.” 


PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN. 
By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL. 


3 vols. crown S8vo. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


In crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
STEPHEN ELLICOTT'’S 
DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL. 


“Mrs, Needell has done good work before, but it may be doubted whether she 
has done anything that will serve to prepare readers for a novel exhibiting su 
a combination of vigour and beauty as is to be found in ‘ Stephen Bilioott’ 
Daughter,’”—Academy. 

‘From first to last, ‘Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter ’ is an exceptionally strow 
and beautiful story.”’—Spectator. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


H. SOTHERAN and 6O0., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU: 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Londom 
136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL- 
Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. First-clazs return from Lonio® 
(Waterloo) and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, As‘ for Hotel tickets 
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w.H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. 2s. 6d. 


TIONAL REVISION. ; ; 
By the MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, K.G, 


ee RISTIANITY. By RICHARD Ho.it Huron. 
, RevaN ~ Fee KxPEDIENT. By FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 
FREE Seen VERTED Quest10Nn.” By W. Eart Hopeson. 
re aeeTEAnCR with Mr, Jesse Co.iinas. By Lorp STANLEY OF 
E 


ALDERLEY. JESUITS 
4 HAPTER OF THE ¢ 3 

THE ong ne A ScurMeE TO ABOLISH IT. By B. H. Tuwaire, C.E. 

LoxDos nu ABBE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, By Lewis LaTIMER, 

A ec anp Mauritius. By the Hon, Mr. Justice CoNDE WILLIAMS. 

_ os or CourTsHip. By Davip 8, MELpRuM. 

jhe tHe BookS—A Port’s FuNeRAL—CORRESPONDENCE. 

sone 





coNsTITU 


By R. S. BEAvcLerk. 





Crown 8vo, with Special Map and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


morocco AS IT IS. With an Account of 


i rles Enan Smith’s Recent Mission, By StrpnEN Bonsat. Special 
eeNeradent Central News, [Just ready, 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3:. 6d. 
THROUGH CONNEMAKA in a GOVER- 
NESS CART. By the Authors of ‘‘ An Irish Cousin,” [In a few days, 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


MYAMMA: a Retrospect of Life and Travel 
in Lower Burmah. By Deputy-Surgeon-General C, T, Paskr. Edited by F. 
G. AFLALO. [Nearly ready, 
Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Dedicated by per mission to Adwiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. 


The STEAM NAVY of GREAT BRITAIN: 


Past, Present, ard Future, By Harry WILriams, R.N., Chief Inspector of 
Machinery. [Short y. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 


WANDERINGS of a WAR ARTIST. By 


Irvine Monracu, late Special War Artist Illustrated London News, 


By the same Author, Second Edition, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s, 


CAMP and STUDIO. 


_ 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


An AMERICAN MONTE CRISTO. A 


Romance. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, [Now ready. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by the Author, 6s, 


ABSOLUTELY TRUE. A Novel, By Irvine 
‘ONTAGU, [In a few days. 
: Crown S8vo, Illustrated, 6s. : , 


MIXED HUMANITY. A Realistic Novel of 


South African Life. By J. R. Couper. [Now ready. 





A Royal 4to, with 31 Illustrations, cloth, £3 3s, net. 


MAHABODHI; or, the Great Buddhist Temple 


under the Bodhi Tree at Buddha-Gaya. By Major-General Sir ALEXANDER 
CunnincuaM, R E., K.C.LE., C.S,1. 

“ Gives an elaborate account, illustrated with numerous photographs, of the 
results of excavations and restorations recently undertaken at the great Buddhist 
Temple of Buddha-Gaya...... All Oriental archeologists will recognise the im- 
portance of these remains and the value of Sir A. Cunningham’s monograph 
upon them.’’—Times, 

“This volume at once takes its place in the Asiatic Library, and the historian 
of early India must a'’ways take into accouut the discoveries which Sir A, 
Cunningham has extracted from the buildings, the sculptures, and the inscrip- 
tions of those monuments which neither time nor human injury has destroyed, 
for purposes of instruction after they have passed under his skilful treatment.” 
=Daily Graphic, 

Demy 8vo, 18s. 


The LIFE and TEACHINGS of MOHAM- 


MED; or, the Spirit of Islam. By Syep Ameer ALI, M.A.,C.1 E., Barrister- 
at-Law, a Judge of the High Court of Judicature in Bengal, Author of ** The 
Personal Law of the Mohammedans,” &c. 

“A clear-sighted, clearly stated, and forcible exposition of Mohammedanism 
as a moral force, and has an advantage over the few good books on the subject 
that an English reader can obtain,’”’—Scotsman., 

“The historical value of the book is very considerable...... Those who care 
nothing for the polemics of the matter may still find profit and pleasure from 
the narrative portion, while to others it may suggest a new and important view 
of the development of the human mind.”—Academy. 


Medium 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, 18s, 


ak r 
BY TRACK and RAIL: a Journey through 
Canada. By Epwarp Roper, F.R.G.S. 

“A charming book, brightly written and most profusely illustrated, with a 
large number of exquisite drawings.”—Glasgow Herald, 

“The book is full of valuable suggestions for the intending emigrant. It 
may also be recommended to the tourist, who, if he fol'ows Mr. Roper’s 
advice, may plan ont a most enjoyable expedition.”—St. James’s Budget. 


Imperial Svo, 1,539 pp., £3 3s. net. 


; nil TATQ x ‘ - . 

ACOMPREHENSIVE PERSIAN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. Comprising such Arabic Words and Phrases as are to be 
met with in Persian Literature; being Johnson and Richardson’s Persian, 
Arabic, and English Dctionary, Minutely Revised, En!arged from Fresh 
and the Latest Sources, and entirely Reconstructed on Original Lines, 
By F, Steinciass, Ph.D., Author of both the Student’s Arabic-English 
and English-Arabic Dictionaries. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 





MURRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS. 


BYRON. 
POETICAL WORKS. Portrait, 6 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
each. 
GIBBON. 


HISTORY of the DECLINE and FALL of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE. With a Portrait, Memoirs of his Life and Writings, 
and a Preface by Dean Mitman. Edited, with Notes, by Sir Wm. Satu, 
LL.D. 8 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


GOLDSMITH. 
POETICAL and PROSE WORKS. Edited, with 


Notes, by PETER CunnInGHAM. 4 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 


POPE. 
LIFE, WORKS, and LETTERS. With Introductions 


and Notes by CroKER, Etwin, and CourtuHore. Portraits, 10 vols. 8vo, 
103, 6d. each. 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 


CROKER’S EDITION of BOSWELL’S LIFE of 
ee a Including the Tour to the Hebrides. Portraits, 
medium » 128. 


DEAN STANLEY. 
The JEWISH CHURCH, from Abraham to the 
Christian Era, Portrait and Maps, 3 vuls. crown 8vo, 183, 
The EASTERN CHURCH. Maps, crown 8vo, 6s, 
SINAI and PALESTINE, in Connection with their 


History. Maps, 8vo, 12s. 

MEMORIALS of CANTERBURY. 
post Svo, és. 

MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Illus- 


trations, 8vo, 15s, 


LIFE of DR. ARNOLD, of RUGBY. Portrait, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


Illustrations, 


GROTE. 
HISTORY of GREECE. Portrait and Plans, post 
8vo, 10 vols., 5s. each. 


PLATO. 4 vols. post 8vo, 5s. each. 
ARISTOTLE. 8vo, 12s. 


HALLAM. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 3 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 
EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 


post 8vo, 12s, 
LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 4 vols. post 
vo, l€s. 


MILMAN. 
HISTORY of the JEWS. 3 vols. post 8vo, 4s. each. 
HISTORY of EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. 


post 8vo, 4s, each, 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. 
post 8vo, 4s. each. 
LORD CAMPBELL. 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS. 10 vols. 


post 8vo, 6s. each, 


LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES. 4 vols. post 8vo, 
Ss. each. 


EARL STANHOPE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 
Queen Anne to the Peace of Versailles. 1701-83. 9 vols. post 8vo, 5s. each, 
MOTLEY. 
HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS. Por- 


traits, 4 vols, post Svo, 6s. each. 


LIFE and DEATH of JOHN of BARNEVELD. 


Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 
CANON ROBERTSON. 
HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the 


Apostolic Age to the Reformation. 8 vols. post 8vo, 63. each, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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** The general idea of the series is excellent.”—Guardian, 
“* The scheme excites our interest.’”’—Saturday Review. 


The 


NATIONAL 


CHURCHES. 


Edited by P. H. DitcHF1etp, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


4._The CHURCH 


in the NETHER- 


LANDS. By P. H. Dircurieip, M.A., Rector of Barkham, 


Wokingham. Crown 8vo, cloth boaras, 6s, 


[In preparation, 


5.—The CHURCH in SCOTLAND. By 


H. M. Lucxock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. 


The Preceding Volumes 
1. GERMANY. By 


Ss. 

BaRING-GOULD, M.A., Author of 

“*Mehalah,” ‘‘Germany, Past 

and Present,’ &c. With Maps. 

“* Mr. Baring-Gould’s contribution is 

excellent......one of the best accounts in 

English of the German Reformation, its 

real meaning and real effects, that we 
have ever come across.”—Gu rdian, 

“Tt is at once solid and graphic, accu- 

rate and picturesque.’’—Scots Magozine. 


2. SPAIN. By Frederick 
Meyrick, M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. Editor of the Foreign 
Church Chronicle. With Map. 

“Tt is a really valuable work,’’— 

Manchester Examiner. 


[ Shortly. 


in this Series are:— 


8. IRELAND. By Thomas 
OLDEN, M.A., Vicar of Bally- 
clough. With Maps. 


‘In dealing with the early ecclesias- 
tical history of Ireland, he has studied 
the original authorities himself, and 
thrown much valuable light on many 
points hitherto obscure in themselves.” 
—Times, 


“For seldom has the student of Irish 
history the good fortune to encounter 
work so learned and so simple, so in- 
structive and so entertaining as this 





“Exceedingly interesting,’—Church | brilliant epitome of the history of the 
Bells. early Irish Church.” —Atheneum, 


FARTHINGS. By Mrs. Molesworth, 


Author of “‘ Carrots,” ‘‘Oackoo Clock,” ‘Grandmother Dear,” &, Hand- 
somely _ in cloth, with first-class Illustrations by G. M. Bradley, crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, 


The LITTLE DOCTOR; or, The 


Magic of Nature.- By Darter Datr, Author of “Spoilt Guy,” ‘* Noah's 
Ark,” &c. Illustrated by Alexander Monro, Attractively bound in cloth, 
crown 8yo, 33, 6d. 


“It is a book that will make many lads cager to master at 1 ast some of the 
elementary facts of chemistry.’’—Rock. 





A new and origina’ f.iry book of great merit. 


The QUEEN of the GOBLINS. By 


WILHELMINA PicKERING, Au“' or of‘ he Adventures of Pi ince Almero,”’ 
«ec. Profusely illustrated by Olive Cockcrell. Appropria*ely bound in fancy 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 

“Inthe stress and struggle of prosaic existence, childrer—even those of a 
larger growth—may turn with satisfaction to the ‘Queen of the Goblins.’...... 
There are no half measures in this book, which takes us away into Goblindom 
and Witchland and rejuvenate: us.”—Du.ily Teleyraph. 


** From the first page to the last the book will be found delightful.”—Rock, 





Vol. II. now ready. 


MOTHERS in COUNCIL. Edited 


by CHARLOTTE M. Yonar. This volume contains contributions by CAROLINE 
A. GIBENNE, Mrs, JoHNSON, Mrs, HALLETT, LApy MARGARET HAMILTON, the 
Hon, K. Scott, HENLEY I, ARDEN, Mrs, SUMNER, and others. Demy 8vo, 
eloth boards, 3s. 





NIGEL BARTRAM’S IDEAL. By 


FLORENCE WILFORD, Author of “ A Maiden of Our Own Day,” “ Vivia,’’ &e. 
Well bound in cloth, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 

“‘A most captivating story.””—Rock, 

** Admirably worked out; indeed, we do not remember that a similar situation 
has ever been more thoughtfully and sympatheticaliy handled. Mrs. Bartram’s 
character is delineated in all its true nobility, with really exqui-ite insight...... 
‘ Nigel Bartram’s Ideal’ is a fine study of character, and deserves to be read,’”’— 
Specta’or, 


STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. By 


JEAN INGELOW. New Edition, prettily bound in cloth, with Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 2s, 6d. 





“ Anything from the pen of Jean Ingelow is always sure of a grateful reception. 
Among writers of stories for children she is facile princeps, and anything more 
delightful than this latest collection no one will have the hardness to try to 
imagine......As a gift-book for the young, it must be put in the first rank,’’—Rock. 


CAPTAIN GEOFF. By Ismay 
Tuorn, Author of “‘ Quite Unexpected,’ ‘‘ Flock of Four,” “ Geoff and Jim,” 
&c. Illustrated, imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 2s, 
“Bright, manly, fall of adventure, and not without a healthy humour, it will 
be a source of much entertainment to lads,’’—Record. 





COUSIN ISABEL. A Tale of the 


Siege of Londonderry. By Marion ANpREws, Author of “The Quest of 
Jack Hazelwood,” &c. Dlustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d, 


London : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 








ar 
MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S Lisr 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN TH 


SECRET SERVICE: 


The Recollections of a Spy. 
By Major HENRI LE CARON. 

With Portraits and Fac-similes of Original Documents, demy 8yo, 14. 

Times.—* The portraits which the author draws of the Irish- ‘ ; 
the late associates and paymasters of the Parliamentary pute aera leuen, 

verted the Gladstonians to Home-rule, are vigorous and lifelike but th ios 
inspired by this whole gallery of unscrupulous and venal patriots pales wre 
Ore 


that created by the unconscious sketches afforded us of th 
beat them all” © man who fought ang 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: 
A Study of his Life and Work. 


By ARTHUR WAUGH, B.A. Oxon. 


With Portraits and 21 Illustrations from Photographs specially taken 


ork, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s. 61, for this 


x Times,—* It contains evidence of faithful study of Tennyson’s literary car 

it displays an intimacy with Tennyson's poems such as we should expect treme: 
who aspires to be his biographer, and Mr. Waugh’s discriminating judgments ‘ve 
—o" cost time and thought, and proceed from a critical faculty of no pa 
order.’ 


THE NEW EXODUS: 


A Study of Israel in Russia. 
By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s, 
Times.—* Mr, Frederic’s volume contains the most coherent and the ful'gt 


presentment of the case against the Russian Government......As such itis not 
one whit more trenchant or unsparing than the facts warravt,” 


Obse~ver.—'* We harrow our souls with tragedies of writers of fiction; but here 
is a tragedy of a whole pe ‘ple, and which belongs not to the realm of the ima. 
ginatiun, but of hard, stern facts.”’ 


THE JEW AT HOME: Impressions of 4 


Summer and Autumn +pent with him in Russia and Austria. By Josery 
PENNELL. With nume. ous Illustrations by the Author. Small 4to, cloth, 5s, 


NEW FICTION. 


CAPT’N DAVY’S 
HONEYMOON. 


By HALL CAINE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, uniform with the above. 
THE BONDMAN. | THE SCAPEGOAT. 


THE SECRET 
OF NARCISSE 


By EDMUND WOSSE. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE FEATHER. 


By ‘ Tasma,” Author of ‘° The Penance of Partia James,” &c, In 2 vols, 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. By I. Zang- 
wILL, Author of ‘* The Old Miids’ Club.” In 3 vols. 
Daily Chroni le.—‘‘ Altogether we are not aware of any such minute, graphic, 
and seemingly faithful picture of the Israel of the Ninete»nth-Century London 
as Mr, Zangwill has given us in these page-.” 


THE HEAD OF THE FIRM. By Mrs. J. 


H. Rippr11, Author of “ George Geith of Fen Court,” &. In 3 vols. 
Notional Observer.—‘* One of the best novels of the season. It is fresh, and 
writ out of a full experience of men and manners.” 


THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS, From 
the Norwegian of ByérNSTJERNE Bsbrnson. With Iutrodaction by Epmuxd 
GossE. Third Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 64. (Heinemann’s Inte 
national Library.) 

National Observer.— It is a book to read and a book to think about, for 
incontestably it is the work of a man of genius.” 


THE ATTACK ON THE MILL, and other 


Sketches of War. By Furie Zora. With an Introduction by Epmunp Gossk. 
¥cap. 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d, 
Athenzum.— ‘The Attack on the Mill’ is, indee@, the best thing that M. Zola 


has ever written.” 
POPULAR 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 
NOT ALL IN VAIN. By|’TWEENSNOW ANDFIRE. 


Apa Camsrince, Author of “‘A| By BerTram Mrrrorp, Author of 
Marked Man,” ‘‘The Three Miss ‘*A Romance of the Cape Frontier, 
Kings,” &e. &e. 


MAMMON. By Mrs. Alexander, Author of “The Wooing 
o’t,” &. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C- 
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— 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Just published, 10s, 6d., cloth boards, 


HENRY MARTYN, 


Saint and Scholar, 
First Modern Missionary to the Mohammedans, 1781-1812. 


f “ Life of William 
GE SMITH, C.L.E., LL.D., Author o 
By _ Carey,” “ Life of Alexander Duff,” &c. 

With Portrait and Illustrations. 


«4 book wh'ch ought to find a place on every minister’s bo /kshelf and in every 
‘ Independent. 

— oa the book will be widely read. In this one book will be found 
bi he earnest and eothusiastic admirer of Martyn has been able to glean 
pay oeareery nof his hero, through all the way from Calcutta to Cornwall.”— 
in illus 

with healthy human detail what before lay in bare outline 
here hy be who can talk, laugh, and fa'l in love like other people, 
br dpar hile relating himself wholesomely in this way to the rest of his fellows, 
at ee special to his character and his work still rises to heights that pierce 
in — rape 

2,” Christian World, 

~ nego biography is brightened up with local colouring that could only be 
i Pa te by a writer who had himself speut years of usefulness in India,”’— 
in 
Seotsman. 


Record. 
“Dr. Smith fi 


Just published, 33. 6d., cloth boards. 


THE STORY OF UGANDA 
and the Victoria Nyanza Mission. 
By S. G. STOCK. With a Map and Illustrations. 
“The Story of Uganda has been partially told by many persons in many ways ; 


bat Miss S ocx has gathered the fragments together and mae of them a continuous 
narrative. This narrative comes down to the beginning of this year.”’"—Gwardian, 


Just published, 3s, 6d., c oth boards, 


HEROES OF THE GOODWIN 
SANDS. 


T. STANLEY TREANOR, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Missions to Seamen, Deal. 
With many Illustrations. 

Her MAJESTY the QUEEN has graciously accepted a copy of this book. 

“Tt is not often that a book so thrilling concerns itself with things fo ind here 
athome. I+ is a book of most engrossing interest, and a3 stimulating a3 it is 
readable,” — Record, 

“This is the book to mike one proud of one’s countrymen.” —York-hire Post. 

“4 thrilling chron‘cle of the deeds of humble but su;-erlatively heroic men.’’— 
Eastern Daily Press. 


By the Rev. 


Just published, 8., in handsome cloth, gilt. 


WELSH PICTURES: 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


By J, E. LLOYD, M.A.; W. LEWIS JONES, M.A. ; J. MORRIS JONES, M.A. ; 
A, N. PALMER; EDWARD FOULKES; O. M. EDWARDS, M.A.; 
D. TYSSIL EVANS, M.A.; D. LLEUFER THOMAS, B.A.; 
Rev. H. ELVET LEWIS; and Rev. DAVID DAVIES. 


Edited by RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., Author of “ Norwegian 
Pictures,” “ United States Pictures,” &e. 


With 72 Illustrations. 


“A volume no less pleasing than patriotic.”’—T mes, 

“Each district has been allotted to a capable writer specially conversant with 
that particular neizhbourhood, and the result is a volume which serves as a 
gossiping guide-boo« and antiquarian authority, as well as acollection of interest- 
ing pictures.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“No parlour, no drawing-room table in Wales should be without this delight- 
ful volume, in which pen and pencil are seen at their best.” —Carnarvon Herald, 


Imperial 8vo, 8s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 


New Popular Annuals. 
The SUNDAY at HOME ANNUAL for 1892 


contains 828 pages imperial 8vo, with a great variety of Interesting and In- 
structive Sabbath Reading for every Memoer of the Family. It is profusely 
illustrated by Coloured and Wood Engravings. Price 7s. 6d, cloth boards. 


The LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL for 1892 


contains 860 imperial 8vo pages of interesting reading, with numerous II'us- 
trations by Eminent Artists. It forms a handsome Hook for Presentation, 
and an appropriate and instructive volume for a School or College Prize. 
Price 7s, 6d. cloth boards, 


The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL for 1892 con- 


tains 832 pages of Interesting and Useful Reading. Stories, Music, Practical 
Papers, Medical Papers, Neeslework, Helpful Papers, Papers on Dress, &c. 
Profusely illustrated. Price 8s. in handsome cloth. 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL for 1892 con- 


tains 832 large pages of Tales, Games, Perilous Adventures, Amusements, In- 
structive Papers, &. With many Coloured snd Wo.d Engravings. Price 
88., handsome ck th. 
*,* NEW VOLUMES of each of the above four Magazines com- 
menced with the Parts for this month (November), price 6d. each, 
with Coloured Plate. 





PUBLISHED AT 
46 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, and sold by all Booksellers. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shill‘ng. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1892, 
1, Gop’s Foot. By Maarten Maartens, Chaps. 45-47, 
2. WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Gone Away. By Clifford Kitchin 
OLIVER CROMWELL AS A SOLDIER, 
Niagara. By Jobn Snodgrass, 
A MosLeM SHRINE AND A FUNERAL, 
Pizzica, Pizzica. 
. CREATURES OF TRANSITION, 
“THR GATES OF THE REIE.” By “C.J. K. F.” 
10. AMONG THE ALEUTS, 
11. Mrs, BuiaH. By Rhoda Broughton. Chaps. 9-12. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
Now ready. 


IN SAVAGE ISLES AND SETTLED 
LANDS. 


A Record of Personal Experiences in Europe, Egypt, 
Ceylon, India, Australia, New Zealand, Java, &c., 
in 1888-91. 
By B. F. 8. BADEN-POWELL, 
Scots Guards, F.R.G.S. 
With Maps and Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s. 


By W. O’Connor Morris, 


PPNP Ap go 





Now ready. 


CONVERSATIONS OF DR. DOL- 
LINGER. Recorded by Louise Von Kopett, and Trans- 
lated from the German by KaruHarine Goutp. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 6s. ——- 

Now ready. 
EGYPT TO-DAY. The First to the Third 


Khedive. By W. Fraser Rar. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


Now ready. 

INAN ENCHANTED ISLAND: a Visit 
to Cyprus in 1889. By Wituram H. Mattuocxk, Author of 
“Ts Life Worth Living?” &c. A New Edition, 1 vol. crown 
Svo, 6s. 





New Novels at the Libraries. 


BY AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


GO D’S FOOL. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” &e. 


3 vols. crown S8vo. 


“*God’s Fool’ is the best of Maartens’ novels we have seen. It 
is a cleverly constructed story of life in a Dutch city, dramatic, 
interesting, and full of good writing.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


This day. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NANCY.” 
MRS. BLIGH. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


SIR GODFREY’S 
GRAND-DAUGHTERS. 
By ROSA NOUCHETTE (AREY. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL.” 


THE SILENT SEA. 
By Mrs. ALICK MACLEOD. 


3 vols. crown Svo. 


Sale over One Million and a Quarter Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


Thirty-four Works have now been issued. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
NOVEMBER. 


Aw ApoLocetic IrENIcON. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 

Our Mo.ten Guose. By Alfred Russel Wallace. 

Mr. Moriry’s Task 1n IRELAND. By William O’Brien, M.P. 

A Future Scuoon oF ENGLISH ART. By the Duke of Marlborough. 
BurMrFsE Traits. By Henry Charles Moore. 

Frvit-GrRowinG IN CALIFORNIA. By William Roberts. 

Tue Woman's ArT EXHIBITION IN Paris. By a Frenchwoman, 
Our Oxpest ScHoou. By Arthur F, Leach. 

‘Tue INSURRECTION OF WomEN. By J. B. Bury. 

Tue Lire oF Renan. By Mrs. Emily Crawford. 

A CHaT aBpouT RENAN. By Albert D. Vandam, 
TABLE-TALK OF RENAN. By Hugues Le Roux. 
BRITISH OFFICIALS AND FRENCH ACCUSATIONS. 
CoRRESPONDENCE. 


THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 
EXTINCT MONSTERS. By the Rev. 


H. N. Hurcuinson. With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit and others, 
and a Preface by Dr, HENRY Woopwarp, F.R.S. Demy Svo. [Neat week. 


An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS: Notes 


ard Reco!lections during the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. 
2 vols. [Seventh Thousand in the press, 


By Captain Lugard. 


SAMUEL LAING. 
HUMAN ORIGINS: Evidence from 


History and Science. By SamvureL LarnG. With Illustrations. 
[Seventh Thousand in the press. 


PROBLEMS of the FUTURE, and 
ESSAYS. By Samvet Larne. [Ninth Thousand in the press, 





ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
PAPACY, SOCIALISM, and DEMO- 


CRACY. By Anato.e Leroy-BEAvuLIEU, Member of the Institute of 
France. Translated by B. L, O’DoNNELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


H. DE WINDT. 
FROM PEKIN to CALAIS by LAND. 


By H. ve Winot. With numerous Illustrations by C. E. Fripp, from 
Sketches by the Author. Second and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 7s. — 
[This day, 


ERNEST RENAN. 
RECOLLECTIONS of MY YOUTH. 


Translated from the French, and Revised by Madame RENAN. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
W. H. MALLOCK. 
A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By W. H. 


Matuocs. New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Neat week, 
HANNAH LYNCH. 
ROSNI HARVEY. By Hannan Lyncu, 


3 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


PUSHKIN’S TALES. 
The QUEEN of SPADES, and other 


Stories. With a Biography. Translated from the Russian by Mrs. 
SuTHERLAND Epwarps. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HON. MARGARET COLLIER. 
RACHEL and MAURICE, and other 


Talts. By the Hon, Maraaret COLLIER (Malame Galetti di Cadilliac), 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. This day. 


CAPTAIN L. ANDERSON. 
The STORY of ALLAN GORDON. 


By Captain Linpsay ANDERSON, Author of ‘* A Cruise in an Opium Clipper,” 
&e. Crown 8vo. [Neat week. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
New Volumes of the Half-Crown Edition. 


8. DOMBEY and SON. With 40 Illus- 


trations by Phiz. [This day. 


9. SKETCHES by ‘ BOZ.” With 40 


Iilustrations by George Cruikshank. [Neat week, 


10. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 63 


Illustrations by Landseer, Doyle, Maclise, Leech, &c. [Neat week. 


*,* This Edition, printed from the Edition that was carefully corrected by the 
Author in 1867-68, will contain the whole of Dickens’s Works, with all the 
Original Illustrations, and be complete in 19 or 20 crown 8vo volumes, 





a 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0/s LIST, 
ESSAYS and ADDRESSES: Lectur 


e 
Buddhism—Lectures on the Life of St. Pau!—Papers on Dante. on 
Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon and Chancellor of s, ENRY 
Crown 8vo, 5:. t. Pant's, 


The SECOND VOLUME of DR. BOYD’S REMINISCENCE 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY, ; 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDRE 


1865-1890. By the Very Rev. A. K. H. Born, D.D., LL.D, Fi 
St. Andrews, Author of ‘‘ The Recreations of a Country Parso’ 
Vol. I., Third Edition, 12s, ; Vol. II., Second Edition, 15s, 

** Will be found excellent reading.”’—Saturday Review, 

“Dr. Boyd writes as attractively as ever, and this fresh volume of ini 

is sure of a welcome.”’—Times. : Teminiscences 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS of 


GERALDINE JEWSBURY to JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Beited 5 

Mrs, ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Jane Welsh Carly) y 

and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor, 8¥o, lés,” 
** These letters have a double interest. They reveal in Miss Jewsby he ' lf 
a highly strung and fascinating personality ; and they give us glimpses 0 hans " 
Mrs. Carlyle The pervading note of the correspondence is vivacity.”—Tinoe 


WS, 


rst Minister of 
n.” 2 vols, 8¢o, 


The TOILERS of the FIELD. By Richard 
JEFFERIES, With a Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral, Crown 
S8vo, 63. [Nearly ready, 

*,* This Book consists mainly of Essays dealing with the cultivators of the 

soil contributed to ** Fraser’s Magazine.’’ An unpublished Story, dealing with a 

Farm-Labourer’s Life in Wiltshire, is also included, 


105 Copies will be printed on Large Paper. Price on application to the Booksellers 


LETTERS to YOUNG SHOOTERS. Second 


Series. On the Production, Preservation, and Killing of Game. With 
Directions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers, By Sir 
RatpH PayNE-GALLWEY, Bart. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8yo, 
12s, 6d, 


WORKS BY JAMES SULLY, M.A,, LL.D., 


Grote Professor of Mind and Logic ia the University College, London, 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, New Edition, 


Revised and largely Rewritten, crown 8vo, 93. 


The HUMAN MIND: a Text-Book of Psy- 


chology. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


The NEW EDEN: a Story. By C. J. Cut. 


CLIFFE Hyne. With Frontispiece and Vignette, crown 8vo, 2s, 61. 
** An original and in many respects charming book. Mr. Hyne has treated his 
difficult theme with admirable literary dexterity, and with fine imaginative 
power.” —Glasgow Herald. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS, and other 


Storie:, By Jutran Srureis, Author of *‘ Thraldom,”’ “John Maidment,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


New Theological Books. 
BUDDHISM—PRIMITIVE and PRESENT 


in MAGADHA and in CEYLON. By ReainaLp StepHen Copieston, D.D., 
Bishop of Colombo, President of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 8vo, 16s. 


PLEAS and CLAIMS for CHRIST. By 


— _ Ho.anp, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s, Crown 
3v0, 83. 61. 

‘The most interesting collection of sermons Canon Scott Holland has yet 
published,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The LORD’S DAY and the HOLY EUCHA- 


RIST, treated in a Series of Essays by Various Authors. Edited, with a Pre 
face, by Ropert Linxiater, D.D,, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Stroud Green, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The CHURCH in RELATION to SCEPTICS: 


a Conversational Guide to Evidential Work. By ALEx. J. Harrison, B.D. 
Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society, Boyle Lecturer, 1892, Author of 
“ Problems of Christianity and Scepticism.’”’ Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“This book has our hearty admiration for the learning, the eloquence, and the 
loving Christian spirit which shine out on every page.”—Church Quarterly 
Review. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS UPON EVERY 


VERSE of the BOOK of GENESIS. By the Author of “ Practical Reflece 
tions upon every Verse of the New Testament,” &c, With a Preface by the 
Right Rev. Epwarp Krne, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8y0, 4% 6d. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, — NOVEMBER. 


Mrs. Juriet. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. | Myste: THE TALE OF A BONNET. By 
Chaps, 31-33, L. B. Walford. 

SporT AND NATURAL History on THE| A Gossip aBouT EELs, By Thomas 
BotLeTL1 River, N’GaMILAND, By Southwell. ai 
H. A. Bryden. BarBer’s Pounn. By William J. 

A PLEA FOR THIRTY-SHILLING PIECES, 
By Sir John Evans, K.C.B. 

A Feat oF ’94, By A. H. Beesly. 


Lacey. 
AT THE SIGN oF THE Suir, By Andcew 
Lang. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


4 COMPANION WORK TO “ROYAL 
ACADEMY PICTURES.” 


READY EARLY IN NOVEMBER. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW FINE-ART ANNUAL, 


UNDER THE TITLE OF 


Containing beautiful Reproductions of upwards of ONE 


HUNDRED of the best CONTINENTAL PICTURES 
of 1892. 


Price 2s. 6d.; or handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 4s. 


Although for many years past adequate pro- 
yision has been made for enabling English 
yeaders to acquaint themselves with the best 
literary productions of the Continent, yet up to 
the present time little attention has been devoted 
to placing the most highly esteemed works of 
Foreign Artists before the public in a collected 
form. 


Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY have there- 
fore arranged to publish a collection of the best 
Continental Pictures of 1892 as a special Supple- 
mentary Number of THE MAGAZINE OF 
ART, 


Reproduciions of representative Pictures by 
the leading Artists of France, Germany, Russia, 
Austria, Italy, and other European countries 
will appear in this Volume. 


The value of such a publication will be at 
once apparent. The selection here presented 
of upwards of one hundred of the best and most 
striking Pictures of the current year by Euro- 
nean Artists of repute will enable art lovers to 
make a comparison between the Continental 
Art of the year, as found in “ EUROPEAN 
PICTURES,” and British Art, as furnished 
by the Reproductions appearing in “ Royal 
Academy Pictures.” 


‘“HUROPEAN PICTURES OF THE 
YEAR” will form a Fine-Art Volume of 


exceptional beauty and interest by reason of 


the variety and charm of the Pictures and the 
care and judgement with which they have been 
selected. 

An Introduction will be supplied by Mr. M. 
H. SPIELMANN, Editor of THE MAGAZINE 
OF ART. 





THE MAGAZINE OF ART, 


NEW VOLUME commences 


November Part, Now Ready, price 1s., 


The with the 


- which contains (as a Frontispiece) a Photo- 
gravure after the Picture by MARCUS 
STONE, R.A., entitled “‘ The RETURN,” 


evhibited in the Royal Academy. 


Another year of prosperity has decided the Proprietors of 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART to make renewed efforts with 
the view of further increasing the attractiveness of this 
publication. The popular appreciation, it may be said, has 
maintained the Magazine at the head of all those devoted to 
Art in any country, if circulation be any criterion; and to 
respond adequately to this popularity is the object of the 
Publishers and Editor. 

A fair impression of the lines on which THE MAGAZINE 
OF ART is conducted is afforded by the contents of the 
November Part, which commences the New Volume for 1893 :— 


Mr. AtMA-TADEMA, R.A., contributes a paper upon “ Art 
in Its Relation to Industry ;” and a portrait of the artist, 
painted by himself for Mr. Macdonald, of Aberdeen, has been 
engraved to accompany it. 


Mr. Harry Furniss appears in a new character and 
writes upon “ Originality in Pen-Drawing and Design.” 

Mr. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE begins a series of 
“Carols of the Month,” which will be continued from Part to 
Part, each to form the subject of a charming page illustration. 


Monsieur F. Cormon, the eminent French artist, addresses 
his young English brother-artists on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of Art study in Paris. 


Mr. WALTER ARMSTRONG contributes a profusely illus- 
trated article on the art-treasures acquired during the past 
few years at the British Museum. 


The gems of the LEICESTER CORPORATION GALLERY are 
illustrated, embellishing an article on the collection. 

A paper entitled “Titian’s Summer Pilgrimage,” by 
“LEADER Scott,” is fully illustrated by J. MAcWHIRTER, 
A.R.A. ‘ 


Engravings are given of the works which have just gained 
the “ Prix de Rome” in Paris, accompanied by an article on 
the subject. 

“Our InLtustRATED NorEe-Book ”— a section recently in- 
troduced, which has been received with great favour—will 
continue to mark pictorially the Art-movement of the day. 


Current Ant topics are exhaustively treated, including 
Reviews of Exhibitions, New Books and Prints, Obituary 
Notices, Notabilia, and so forth. 


Just published, price 16s. 


The MAGAZINE of ART Yearly 


Volume for 1592 contains 12 Exquisite Etchings, Photo- 
gravures, &e., and about Four Hundred Illustrations from 
Original Drawings by the First Artists of the Day and from 
famous Paintings. Cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW & FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY LORD TENNYSON. 


THE DEATH OF OENONE, AKBAR’S DREAM, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEW MINIATURE EDITION ON INDIA PAPER. 


POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 


Miniature Edition printed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, on India Paper, in 8 vols., bound in cloth, in cloth box, 40s. net. 


[Now ready, 


NEW BOOK BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 
POEMS: Tre Empty Purse, together with O1es to the Comic Spirit, to Youth in Memory, and Verses, 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HELEN TREVERYAN;; or, the Ruling Race. By John 


Roy. 3 vols Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The story is bright and interesting. Indian life and scenery 
and Anglo-Indiin types are described with life-like sincerity and a convincing 
air of first-hand knowledge.” 


The HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE and the HEIR-APPARENT. 


By Mrs. OtrpHanT. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. [ Immediately. 


DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo, 31s. 6!. | November 8th. 


UNDER PRESSURE. Scenes from Roman Life. By the 
Marchesa THEODOLI. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 

GLASGOW HERALO.—A singularly fresh and well-written novel. A very 
distinct air of reality pervades the entire book.” 


NEW VOLUMES of MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3. 6d. each. 


The RAILWAY MAN and his CHILDREN. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. 


The MARRIAGE of ELINO2. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
THAT STICK. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Illustrated by 


J. W. Hennesiy. 


DOMBEY and SON. By Charles Dickens. 52 Illustra- 


tions. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles Dickens. ¥ Iilus- 
trations. ctober. 
SKETCH ES by BOZ. By Charles Dickens. “ Jilustra- 
ons, ovember, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


by W. Atpis Wriext. In 9 vols. Vol. VIII. Containing ‘° King Lear,’’ 
* Othello,” “Anthony and Cleopatra,’’ “Cy mbeline.’’ 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 

The BEAUTIES of NATURE; and the Wonders of the 
World we Live in. By the Right Hon. Sir Joun Lussock, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ Is eminently readable. His wide range of know. 
ledge gives him the means of telling us the effect and present position of the 
latest scientific discoveries...... Will be widely read, we have little doubt; and 
that it will well deserve the popularity in store for it is equally evident.” 

The TIMES.—* Contains delightful gossip about the fairyland of the animal 
and plant world, the mountains, the sea, the air, and the stars.” 


WITH NEW PREFATORY CHAPTER. 
HEREDITARY GENIUS: an Enquiry into its Laws and 


Consequences. By Francis Gatton, F.R.S. New Edition. Extra Crown 
8vo, 7s. net, 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY” SERIES. 
LYRIC LOVE: an Anthology. Edited by William 


Watson. With a Steel Vignette after stothard, engraved by W. Ridgway. 
18mo, cloth, 2-. 61. net. 


. NEW BOOK BY MR. PALGRAVE. 

AMENOPHIS, and other Poems, Sacred and Secular. By 
Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. With Vignette after Raphael. Post 8vo, 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY BOOK. 

The GIRLS and I. By Mrs Molesworth, Author of 
“*Carrots,” &c. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, 43. 6.1. 

BY THE LATE BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. 


DISSERTATIONS on the APOSTOLIC AGE. By the late 
J. B. Licutroot, D.D., D.C.L., LLD., Bishop of Durham. Published by the 
Light ‘oot Trustees. 8vo, L4s, 

*,* Containing the Dissertations which are included in the well-known Com- 
mentaries upon certain of St. Paul’s Epistles 
NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF GIBRALTAR, 

COUNSEL to ENGLISH CHURCHMEN ABROAD. Ser- 
mons by the Right Rev. C. W. Sanprorp, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 63. [Now ready. 


The EARLY NARRATIVES of GENESIS. By Professor 
H. E. Rrur, B.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


_*4* Their object is to discuss the contents of the opening chapters of Genesis in a 
simple and wntechnical style, with special reference to the modifications of view 
which the frank recognition of the claims of Science and criticism seems to demand 





BY THE LATE FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 
CHRISTMAS DAY; and other Sermons. By the late 


FREDERICK DENISON Maurice, Crown 8vo, ¢ oth, 33. 6d. each. 


THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By the Same Author. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
*,* The first tw volumes of a Cherper Edition of the Collected Works, uniforn 
with “ The Lincoln's Inn Sermons,” already published. 
NEW VOLUME OF MAOCMILLAN’S SHILLING PRIMERS, 


PRIMER of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By Edith 4, 


Barnett and H, U. O’NerLi. 18mo, ls. 
EDITION DE LUXE. 
The MAKERS of VENICE. Doges, Conquerors, Puinters, 


and Men of Letters. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, with Illustrat ons by R. R, 
Holmes, F.S.A., and thirty additional Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s, net, 
*,* This Edition is limited to 500 copies, 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
The LIBRARY. By Andrew Lang. With a Chapter on 


Modern English Illustrated Books, by Austin Dosson. New Kadition, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 61, 
*,* Edition de Luve (limited to 300 copies, 75 of wich are for Am rica‘, printed 
on hand-made super voy il, and bowid in buckram, 21s, net. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 
The POEMS of WORDSWORTH. Chosen and Edited by 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, with Steel Portrait engrave’ by C. H. Jeens, printed on 
India paper and mounted on title. The Text, priated on Dutch hand-made, 
8vo, buckram, 10s, 6d. net. 
** This Edition is limited to 250 copies, 50 of which ave for America, 
NEW VOLUWE OF THE CHEAPER RE-ISSUE OF 
“THE GOLDEN TREASURY” SERIES. 


LETTERS of WILLIAM COWPER. Edited, with Intro- 


duction, by the Rev. WiLL1Au Benuam, B.D., F.S.A., Rector of Ss. Edmuni 
the King, Lombard Street. 18mo, 2s. 6d, net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
BEAST and MAN in INDIA. A Popular Sketch of Indian 


Animals in their Relations with the People. Sy JoHN Lockwoop Kuip.ine, 

C.I EK. With many Illustrations by the Author, Extra Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE :—“A volume of animal lore, and a riglt excellent 

one it wi!l be pronounced by all those interested in folk and animal iore .,... The 
book is fall of good stories and of charming illu tra‘ions.” 

ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE :—“ A took which will give English readers a truer 

conception of the character of the natives than a whole library full of standard 


teal BY THE LATE JOHN RI‘HARD GREEN. 
STRAY STUDIES from ENGLAND and ITALY. By 


Joun RicHarpD GREEN, Second and Cheaper Edition, Glube 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE :—‘‘Take the volume as a whole, it will be found to 
be one of the most lively and delightful little books which has appeared among 
us for a long time past.” 


THE “ENGLISH CITIZEN” SERIES. 


A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, will be issued in Monthly Volumes from 
October, 1892, 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By Hi. D. Traill. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 23. 61. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 397, NOVEMBER, 1892. 
Price 1s. ConTENTS. 

Don Orsino. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps. 26-27, 

Brypon Hitt. By W. Warde Fowler. 

THE AWKWARD SQvaDs. 

AN OLD FRENCH PRINTER. By H. 0. Micdowall. 

Tue Story OF A Free Lance. By Charles Edwardss, 

Rousseau s THEORY OF EpucaTion. By A. E. Street. 

A Dest or Honour. 

Tue Two FouDROYANTS, 

9, THe DeatH OF TENNYSON, By the Rev. Canon Ainger. 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER, 1892, price Sixpence, contains :— 

1, ALFRED, Lorp TenNysON. Engraved by W. Biscombe Gardner after the 
Picture by G. F. Watts, R.A. Frontispiece. ; 

2. How I Founp THE Ovrcast Srpertan Lepers: An Interview with Miss 
Kate Mar:den. 

8. Satty Dows. + ca 2-3, (To be continued.) Bret Harte. Illustrated by 
W. D, Almond. 

4, Orrer Huntinc. W.C.A. Blew. Illustrated by H. Fidler. 

5. On A GRAIN OF MusTaRD SEED. Joseph Hatton, Iliustrated by W. H. 
Margetson, 

6. THE GREEN-ROOM OF THE COMEDIE-FrancaisE, Frederick Hawkins. Illus- 
trated. 

7. Tue Fate or Guy DaRRELL. R. M. Strong. 

8. THe Cries or Lonpon. George Augustus Sala, Illustrated. 

9. New York as A LiteRARY CENTRE. Douglas Sladen, With Portraits. 


LHOre ewe 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








Lonpon: Printed by Cousins and Co., 18 Exeter Street, Strand; and Published by Jon OampsELt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the 
Savoy, Strand, in the Oounty of Middlesex, at the “ Specrator’’ Office, No. 1 We lingto1 Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 29th, 1892. 
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